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General Vacancies. 


Archivists. 


Assistant Keepers 


■furniture & interior design 


Two demanding specialist vacancies carrying 
administrative and curatorial responsibility tor 
the 18th Century Collections and the 20th 
Century Collections. Both posts require a wide 
understanding of curatorial work and a demon- 
strable. scholarly ability in at least one area ol 
the Department's collect ion. 

Duties lor each post will include the develop- 
ment, conservation and display of those partic- 
ular collections; preparation and execution ol 
research programmes; providing expert advice 
to government, specialists and the general 
public. 

You should normally have a first or second 
class honours degree, or equivalent or higher 
qualification, or appropriate acceptable 
experience. 


Starting salary as Curator Grade 7: within 
range C16.495-C21.755. 

Relocation expenses may be payable. 

For lurther details and an application form 
(to be returned by 3 November 1987) write to 
Civil Service Commission. 

Alencon Link, 

Basingstoke, Hants 
RG21 1JB, or telephone 
Basingstoke (0256) 

468551 (answering 
service operates outside 
office hours). 

Please quote 
ref: G(42)382. 

An equal opportunity 
employer 



VICTORIA 
& ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF ART AND DESIGN 


Senior Assistant 
Archivist - 


Devon Record Office 

£11, 070-El 1,805 


Applications are Invited for this new post for 
the North Devon area lo be based In the 
newly-built Library and Record Office In Barn- 
staple. You should hold a postgraduate Dip- 
loma In Archive Administration and have at 
least five years' experience of work In a Local 
Authority Record Office. 

Application form and further, details (sae 
please) from the County Archivist, Devon 
Record Office, Castle Street, Exeter. 
Closing date 
6 November 1987. 
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Overseas 


Information 

Management 


In a leading 

Management Consultancy 


Up to £15,000 + bonus + BUPA 


Hay Management Consultants is an Internationa! consultancy 
specialising in the motivation and development of people at work, 
and In tit* management oT strategic change. Our Information 


Centra provides n comprehensive information service In support of 
our management, operational end marketing 


_ needs. As Tided of 
the lo forma lion Centra, you will be- expected u> maintain high 
standards of service in this hey support activity and develop its 
extensive data-bases. The (ask «nbraer* rosedrch, information 
relrieral end administration. 


You should bo numerate, a graduate and a suttpasAil Information, 
Management specialist - ypu may also be a Chartered Librarian 
probably with proven experience in o commercial environment. 
Provtoua|npeirioncp«tasupervlpo«y lava! would also be valued; 


Plenso write ~ in confidence - quoting ref. HMC'1/37 (and giving a 
If possible) lo Alan Brittrabsatl, Hay 


/daytinte telephone number ... 
Management. Consultant* Ltd 
HWIW0AU. 


5V UftMvehor Gardens, London 
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Books & Prints. 


‘MggTJ WORLDWIDI BOOK 
®*ny»CB. Free O/P aoui-ch, 
CJK/ua. Personal attention. 
1 Fi-ankham Cotta. Mark 

am&iwr ™ 6 3pd - 


ABBIY BOO KS — Special ' ;« In 
out of print academia history. 
Regular catalogues on re- 
quest. Stamp appreciated. 


S ueat- stamp appr 

Igh prices offered for good 


man prices oiroroo ror good 
quality collection*. 36 Sop- 
well Lane. St Albnne, Herts. 
Tel: St AlbansSaSM. 


FOR YOUR STATBSIDK BOOK 
Needs, write or phone: 
BOOK CALL. r/o New ci^ 


neen Bookshop." 99 'Elm StT! 

CT 06B40 USA, 


New Canaan «, U3n , 

303-966- 6470. Mull order* 
welcome. 


AFRICA. Arable.' Mid. East. 
Asia Minor rare/out of print 
catalogues available. Book 
■■arch service. Janet Box. 
Llenfachregth,. Hulytiend. 


SSRS*ffi!* ->““■"". 1 ; 


CAT. 11# In preparation; over 
Items covarlnu Lliora- 
turm through the Ages; from 
SSK? 1 ?' J® Yeataj^ Edna 


Whiteeoii Ltd.. 66 kelmont 
Avenue. CackfnBtere. . Herts 
CN4 9LA. Tel. 01 88607 



PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Department of History 


Junior Position In Indian or 
African History 
The Department of History at 
Princeton University solicits 
applications for a Junior 
position In Via history of 
modem India or precolonial 
Africa. 


Applicants should send a 
copy of a curriculum vitae, to 
arrive by31 October, to 


Robert LTIgnor 
Department of History 
Princeton University 
Princeton NJ 08544 USA 


PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 


Department of History 
Tenured position In 
History of Sclente 


Full or associate professor 
In History of Science* 
ferably a specialist in W 
physical sciences -InJJJ 
early modern period..^ 
nominations and apP 1 ^ 
Hons by 20 November^ 


Anthony Grafton 
' Department of History 
Princeton University 
Princeton NJ 08504 U^ 
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EIGHT CENTURIES 
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Nietzsche 

Life as Literature 

ALEXANDER NEHAM AS 

'This in the best and most 
important book on Nietzsche in 
English. Alexander Nehamas 
argues at a level of 
sophistication and provides u 
density of content which arc 
very rare in this fluid.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 

£7.25 Paperback 272pp 
0-674-G242G-2 

Actual Minds, Possible 
Worlds 

JEROME BRUNER 

'Remarkably ambitious . . . 
[Bruner | necessarily takes 
cognitive psychology into the 
realms of philosophy, narrative 
and literary theory . . . 
Admirable and moving.' 

Modern Language Notes 

£6.50 Paperback 224 pp 
0-674-00366-7 

Three Farms 

Making Milk, Meat, and 
Money from the American 
Soil 

MARK KRAMER 

This revised and enlarged 
edition brings us up to date on 
the events of recent years, 
portraying a complex process of 
agricultural consolidation. 

£7.26 Paperback 312pp 
0-674-68936-3 

The Sages 

Their Concepts and Beliefs 
EPHRAIM E. URBACH 

This new paperback edition 
makes available to those who do 
not read Hebrew the wisdom of 
the great religious teachers in 
classical Judaic thought. 

£16.25 Paperback 1120pp 

0-674-75823-1 

The Making of tlrban 
Europe 1000-1950 
PAUL M. HOHENBERG & 
LYNN HOLLEN LEES 

'A marvellously compendious 
account of a miUenium of urban 
. development ; . » [the bookl 
boasts a wealth of ideas and 
information.* 

Urban Studies 

£8.76 Paperback 416pp 
1 . 0-674-54301*0 

The Structure of 
Empirical Knowledge 
LAURENCE BONJOUR 

'Clearly this is a m^jar project 
. . The virtues of this book • • 
include lucid writing, 
perspicuous organization and / 
caryfut argumentation.* . 

Mind vv:. 

£8.76 Paperback 272pp . / 
0-674-84381-9 
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Republican values and the academic vice 


Patrice and 

Aoneffigonnet 

JACQUES VERGER (Editor) 

Hlstoire des UnlversiWs en France 
432 pp. Toulouse: Privat. 140 fr. 

270895333 8 
L.W.B. BROCKLISS 

French Higher Education In the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries: A cultural history 
544pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £50. 

0198219881 
PHILIPPE LUCAS 
L'Unlversltd captive 
180pp. Paris: Publisud. 98 fr. 

286600276 8 
ANTOINE PROST 
faoge des pedagogues 
224pp. Paris: Seuil. 79 fr. 

202009007 4 

Ait four books under review avoid the aridity 
of institutional history, and treat the French 
university as an integral part of French politics 
and culture. They chronicle different moments 
in French history, but resemble each other in 
their breadth of inquiry. Their authors pose 
questions to the past which resonate in the 
present. Did, for instance, medieval university 
graduates find jobs because of their degrees or 
in spite of them? Did the university system 
spread or stifle the Enlightenment? Do institu- 
tions of higher learning reproduce social forms 
or challenge them? Perhaps because all four 
authors understand the relevance of their sub- 
jects, their various queries join in one final, 
and contemporary, question: Why are today's 
universities such a mess? 

Arc the universltaires to be blamed? French 
culture? The State? Something has gone 
dreadfully wrong. In 1976 the infamous Alice 
SwnK-S<lt< intoned: “never since the eight- 
eenth century has [FrenchJ public opinion been 
so disappointed by the universities". In 
Member of 1987, a Sofres / Nouvel 
■Oburvateiir poll confirmed her prognosis. 
Though 46 per cent of those polled judged 
fwdrers (o be as competent .as before, 57 per 
cent esteemed teaching ill-adapted to contem- 
porary society, and 59 per cent sensed a decline 
in teachers 1 prestige. One further statistic lo- 
cates the problem. Seventy per cent of those 
polled agreed that chercheurs (researchers) 
should be the most highly paid profession in 
France. The disappointment, clearly, is not 
Wth professional intellectuals as individuals, 


but with the university system which produces 
them and within which most of them work. (In 
France many holders of doctorates also teach 
in the upper levels of the secondary, Ivcte, 
system.) 

Too many students chase too little money. 
The Ministry of National Education spends 
20,000 francs per year on a secondary school 
student ond 13,500 francs on a university en* 
rollee, less than mosl other major Western 
countries. University buildings deteriorate. 
Shabby, poorly lit, badly furnished and littered 
with cigarette butts, the venerated Sorbonne 
gleams in comparison with the nearly new but 
even more dilapidated University de Paris like 
Paris Vll-Jussieu. A young agrigt earns 6,914 
francs a month. Rare and powerful is the pro- 
fessor who has a respectable office of her or his 
own. Libraries are crowded and under- 
budgeted. Much of the Biblioth&que Nationale 
staff went on strike for part of last summer. 
Many laboratories and some university depart- 
ments in the sciences remain well funded. 
Overall, however, the outlook is discouraging. 
The grande misire of the English dons has its 
French counterpart, but where in France 
would one find even the vestigial splendeur of 
Oxbridge colleges? 

The morale of both students and faculty suf- 
fers. Mosl university students wish they were 
elsewhere, in the Grandes ficolcs. But the 
primary characteristic of these prestigious and 
frequently repainted institutions is their small 
scale. Everyone dreams of the Conseil d'£tat, 
but only 10 per cent of young bacheliers com- 
pete for admission to institutions that lead to 
such jobs. Ail feel the call; very few arc chosen; 
and most feel second-rate. Twenty-four- 
year-old graduates of the £cole Nationale 
d’Administration immediately enter the 
Inspectoral des Finances, where they rule 
France’s budgets, but ordinary university di- 
plomas are not worth much, if anything at all. 
The recompense for excellent and imaginative 
research - in the humanities and soft sciences 
especially - is often dubious; fly-by-night, 
short-term contracts in Paris, or (what is per- 
ceived to be) the stultifying stasis of provincial 
universities. 

As the ship sinks, the "Grands Intellos 
Parisiens” find refuge in the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientlfique think-tanks, in 
the £cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, or, best 
of all, in the College de France. Some create 
institutes like Derrida’s Centre International 
de Philosophic, whose flexibly separate status 
emphasizes how intractable the main system 


has become. At this high level, university intel- 
lectuals live well, but their situation is excep- 
tional. A massive backlog of tenured appoint- 
ments (1,969 posts occupied in 1961 - 12,123 in 
1981) leaves virtually no positions open to 
aspiring candidates. The nurturing leftist pro- 
fessorial culture of the post-war years has 
virtually collapsed. While Foucault warned 
against established channels of power and ex- 
pression arid advocated a "pensdc du dehors", 
rare is the academic now who would turn down 
an offer to appear on Bernard Pivot’s prime- 
time television talk-show Apostrophes. Many 
professors are discouraged, many students are 
bored. (As Antoine Prost delicately puts it in 
Eloge des pedagogues , “La probldmatiquc de 
la vie scolaire situc la cause des difficult dans 
le dfisintfirfit des dlfeves et leur absence de 
motivation.") The whole system is like the 
cataloguc(s) of the Bibliothfcque Nationale: 
unwieldy, incomprehensible and beyond re- 
pair. Only the regulations of the doctoral tl'dlat 
change, back and forth at a bewildering pace, 
as if to distract from the bureaucratic sludge 
creeping over everything else. 

Tiic books under review establish preced- 
ents for this modern situation . Judging from 
most of the essays in Jncqucs Verger's collec- 
tion. the French university system has been 
declining steadily since the twelfth century. At 
that lime, but only for u short white, French 
universities really worked. The monnrchy re- 
spected their independence; their internation- 
al reputation drew many foreign students; ex- 
ams were rigorous; corporate institutions of 
higher learning governed themselves efficient- 
ly; high culture and the universities spoke in 
the same voice; the new institutions expanded 
ancient classifications of knowledge. Universi- 
ty graduates found increasing employment in 
burgeoning royal and clerical bureaucracies. 

By 1400, university programmes had fossil- 
ized. The same issues were endlessly reverted 
to in sterile books and manuals. Acquisition of 
this more turgid knowledge required much 
greater effort: by the fourteenth century, the 
degree of master of arts in theology entailed 
thirteen years of study, Corruption crept into 
the awarding of degrees, which became certi- 
ficates of (uncertain) attendance rather than of 
proficiency. Stand-ins were hired to pass 
exams. Foreign students went elsewhere. By 
1789, the University of Reims, Saint-Just's 
Alma Mater, was, in the words of Dominique 
Julia, "une simple machine & produire des 
gradu6s". 

High culture and university culture diverged. 


L. W. B. Brockliss, in his magisterial ami 
superbly researched hook (summarized in his 
contribution to Verger's excellent collection), 
heroically tries to prove the reverse. He 
emphasizes the dissemination, through the 
universities of Louis "le Bicn Aimtf". of both 
Newloniunism and Enlightenment work in (be 
natural sciences, but Brockliss's admirable 
argument in the end struggles too hard against 
his own evidence, which suggests universities 
fulfilling no social function, shorn of prestige 
and bereft of administrative autonomy. At the 
onset of the Revolution, the French university 
went into complete eclipse. 

Reformers hnve tackled the system indi- 
rectly. From the Renaissance onwards, they 
skirted the central problem by creating 
peripheral institutions. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, new colleges sprang up next to the old 
faculties. The College de France dates from 
1530. The Paris University, of course, did alt it 
could to thwart the development of outgrowths 
like the Jesuit colleges - but in vain. In the 
eighteenth century, nn activist and industrializ- 
ing State renewed this reforming stance with 
(he first modern technical schools, the £colc 
du G£nio at Mdzibrcs in 1748. the Ponts-et- 
Chaussi'cs in 1747. the Iscolcs des Mines in 
1783. After 1789, a third and Revolutionary 
wave left on the shores of institutionalized 
knowledge not only the Ecole Normafe nnd . 
£cole Poly technique but the Longues Orien- 
tates as well. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, yet another type of special school de- 
veloped, like the £cole Franchise des Sciences 
Politiques ( 1872), the Hautes Etudes Com me r- 
cialcs (1881) and the £cole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes (1868), whose last offshoot in 
1975 was the Ecole Pratiques des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Socialcs, a recent comple- 
ment to the post-wnr CNRS. 

Today's French university system dates hack 
to its rebirth in the first decades of the Third 
Republic, litis was the university of Taine, 
Lavisse, Ferry nnd Buisson. As in the Middle 
Ages, if.iti urt anticlerical register, university 
j and State functioned according to the same 
principles. Virtually free and nominally open 
lo all, the university seemed both the proof and 
the guarantor of a meritocratic republican 
individualism. Educational opportunity and 
Grandes Scales scholarships furnished evi- 
dence of the Republic's joint commitment lo 
social egalitarianism and social promotion. 

According to this logic, at once universalist 
and bourgeois, pedagogic and political ideo- 
logy meshed perfectly. This harmony rested on 
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a Kantian belief in the relevance of abstraction 
U> daily life; it assumed a connection between 
the humanities and bureaucratic or profess- 
ional careers. Moreover, it depended in prac- 
tice on what it denied in theory - the very 
limited accession to (he universities of a 
middling elite which ratified its premisses. 
TIjus a democratic university system operated 
on budgets limited enough to satisfy the 
taxpayer. The universities prospered; profes- 
sors enjoyed prestigious careers; students 
emulated their professors. After I95tl. the 
system fell in under its own weight. Applica- 
tion in good faith of a democratic pedagogical 
doctrine swelled the size of the student body 
and the universities* budgets beyond control. 
Meanwhile the relevance of civic humanism 
became less clear. Inevitably, existing institu- 
tional .structures (both personal ami material) 
were overloaded, university degrees in turn 
devalued, and professorial prestige thereby 
diminished. 

I he institutional solution of these travails 
was a fitih’ t'fi tiviint. 1 he educational establish- 
ment rc\|hiiuled to a dcniocrali/ntinii of 
society, as it had in the past, with Olilist 
circumvention. The gap lias widened relent- 
lessly between provincial intellectuals impris- 
oned in decaying universities, and Parisians 
who make their mark outside the university 
system altogether. The irony is that these few 
successful intellectuals are at least as successful 
ns their foreign counterparts. French 
academics work relentlessly and brilliantly 
outside university halls: with publishers, on 
television, in publications and conferences of 
(ill sorts. Georges l)u by presides over the 
European cultural television station. La Sept, 
Roger C.'hartier and Michelle Pcrrot review 
books for Liberation, Jean-lTiua;nis Lyotard 
wrote a Quc sail -jet booklet on phenomeno- 
logy. Auglu -Saxon doctoral dissertations, like 
the pages of the TLS, arc studded with 
references to French thinkers. Paris is still the 
finishing school for many foreign PhD 
students. 

There may he a lesson (o be teamed from the 
extra-curricular energy of French academics. 
Perhaps the cultural life of other countries 
would benefit from an analogous extension of 
professorial talents into more mainstream 
media. In France, however, the problems of 
the university system remain. Individual 
academics seem to achieve in almost inverse 
proportion to their integration into the 
university system. The situation’s basic dilem- 
mas are inescapable and can only grow worse. 
Intellectual talent is stifled. by neglect, over- 
crowded classrooms, understaffed libraries 
and overwork. If talent survives the university, 
it then faces diversion into the secondary 
school system, where il benefits no one, since 
the overqualification of lytic teachers leaves 
them miserable. AsProst shows, tycte students 
■ have legitimate complaints, because the 
perhaps brilliant but frustrated agrfgi or 
docreur is lettm is arguably a less competent 
teacher than t he perhaps average but directed 
and devoted teacher of times gone by. Sooner 
or later, the problem will spread upwards. The 
coacours de Va&rigation is registering a steep 
! drop in candidates Somegloomily announce a 
crisis in French intellectual life T the sense of a 
great generation dead or dying with none to 
lake its place. "Oil iont les Barthes d'anian?" 
hit a blissing or a curie that so many of those 
who attend high-level French seminars were 
trained 1 - and fended - elsewhere? The French 
intellect ual 6Hte looks abroad Tar teaching 
appointments, seeking semesters at American 
universities. . 

Struggling to survive as a bureaucracy on the 
terms or its own past, the university system 
drifts further every year from the needs and 
condition* of contemporary French society. 


More limn an inability In meet the educational 
needs uf the nation, die problem of the French 
university is its futile attempt to function 
according to a political and pcdngogic ideology 
that no longer works. The system's practice 
contradicts its principles. One must he rc- 
lih(|uislicd for the other (n survive. Hither the 
current priority of u traditional arts and 
sciences programme can he maintained, or the 
universalist doctrine of a higher education 
avail able and relevant to the whole of society. 
Not built. 

The Chirac government flirted with the first 
solution last year. Its controversial reforms 
may indeed have been the thin end of Amer- 
icanization's wedge. Its mild proposals of 
differentiated degrees and higher fees could 
have been only another in a long line of ad hoc 
remedies. Or they could be interpreted as the 
first steps towards a privatisation favoured by 
flic government in oilier domains: towards an 
avowed ly elitist higher education for those who 
compete and pay. Student riots made it denr 
that such a solution is politically impossible. 

Yet the alternative is no less difficult. 
Universities, in order to integrate themselves 
into contemporary French society, mny liuvc to 
re -evaluate what higher learning means. Use- 
less degrees in the liiiiiiuniiics and social 
sciences would have to he recognized for what 
they are. Does it serve the purposes of the 
French polity to persist with what is now called 
a university education? Does the French 
economy, or French culture, benefit from the 
thousands of disillusioned students who slog 
through DEAs, Licences, Muilrises and itoc- 
tontts tie traisiimr cycle (let alone the elephan- 
tine though niiicli-helovcd doc to tat d’ftat ) as 
they are now constituted? A traditional arts 
and sciences education equips only those very 
few who go on to careers in the liberal 
professions, which, far from being the univer- 
salist occupations they were deemed to be 
under the Third and Fourth Republics, are 
now the marginal vocational occupations of a 
post-industrial, mediatized society. The 
answer to the crisis of the French university 
system cannot lie in rear-guard attempts to 
provide degenerate versions of superannuated 
degrees to an ever-increasing number of 
hapless students. 

The practice of the system can only be truly 
changed if its fundamental assumptions ore 
rethought. Archaic definitions of information 
and learning cannol be infinitely distended 
over lime and space. Industrialization has run 
its course in France as in other Western 
nations, and with it the canons of academic 
disciplines which defined university curricula. 

In its place have come interdisciplinary 
approaches, media or computer technologies, 
and the kind of artisanal recasting of manufac- 
turing exemplified by, for instance, the legen- 
dary Romans shoe factory, where the union of 
dever advertising, craft traditions and modem 
mechanics has so brilliantly revived a flagging 
industry and a waning market. To train the 
kind of mind which makes connections be- 
tween the humanities or social sciences, ap- 
plied skills and computer technology, the 
university system must diversify its goals and 
its teaching methods. To do so. it may welt 
have to resort to the kind of contracting with 
industry and; commerce which Lucas advocates 
in L’Uni versitf captive. Whe tber or not this can 
occur under the aegis of the State will remain a 
, question of leftist versus rightist notions of 
Stale intervention. Administered in the public 1 
or the private sector, such * diversified uni- 
versity syste m would radically reinterpret what 
‘’inteflectuar mean*. Technological compe- 
tence of all sorts would share pride of place 
with the humanities and social sciences as the 
basis for a general advanced education. 

Already; the French government subsidize* 
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several apprenticeship programmes and ad- 
ministers schools like the Ecoie Louis Lumiire 
which (rains film technicians. But for these 
programmes to be considered as vocational 
options by those who now flock to the 
universities, they must be revalorized as intel- 
lectual, economic and cultural equivalents of 


what is now a standard university programme. 
The elements for a dynamic university system 
exist; but they need to be rethought ns such 
elements. The crisis of French higher educa- 
tion is not so much a crisis in either its form or 
its content, but in the paralysing disjuncture 
between the two. 
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These two books both show that the 
nineteenth-century feminist struggle encapsu- 
lated much more than a demand for the vote. 
The campaign for better educational and em-' 
ployment opportunities was an integral part of 
feminist efforts to break down the rigid divi- 
sion between the private sphere of the family, 
to which women were confined, and the public 
world of work and citizenship. 

Without access to education, women had 
little hope of refuting arguments, legitimated 
by Victorian and Edwardian scientific think- 
ing, about the nature of sexual difference. 
George J, Romanes's conviction that "it must 


for women’s right to combine marriage, 
motherhood and paid work, although Barbara 
Bodichon ‘came remarkably close. Rather, 
they highlighted the plight of women who 
could not achieve marital bliss in order to cam- 
paign for better educational provision and 
wider employment opportunities. Certainly 
the genteel poverty of the retired governess 
was real enough. The Langham Place Group 
and educational pioneers such as Emily 
Davies, who established Girton, and Dorothea 
Beale, founder of Cheltenham Ladies College, 
were concerned first and foremost with the 
position of middle-class girls and women. The 
education of workhouse girls was often men- 
tioned, but only in terms of the need to teach 
domestic science - an element of curriculum 
which caused considerable heart-searching 
when it came to middle-class girls, and which 
was for the most part firmly subordinated to 
academic subjects. 

Notwithstanding the weight of scientific 
opposition, there is a sense in which Victorian 
feminists managed to capture the high moral 
ground in the debate over women's proper 
place. They did it by appealing to what were 
broadly agreed to be women's natural 
strengths. The public world was dominated by 
ideas of self-interest and competition and the 


take many centuries for heredity to produce family was defended as a haven of altruistic 
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John Moore, the Secretary of State for Social I 
Services, recently declared that undue depend- t 
enceon statutory welfare “saps the vitality of a l 

society", a pronouncement which lends an 1 
ironic topicality to these two books dealing I 
respectively with the origins of the British r 
welfare state and the demise of the Victorian £ 

poor law. f 

Poverty was a major topic of political debate I 

in late Victorian Britain . The poor law system , I 

which was the last resort of the destitute, had i 
been reformed on deterrent principles in 1834; 1 

consequently in many cases charity was the | 
only alternative to the workhouse or out-relief. 

The Friendly Societies and other self-help and i 
mutual aid associations were largely supported 
by the respectable working class, which had the 
incentive and the means to practise thrift. By 
the turn of the century the social surveys of 
Charles Booth and Seebohm Rowntree had 
provided conclusive evidence that a sizeable 
minority of the population lived in poverty 
because of low or irregular wages, unemploy- 
ment, disability, sickness, bereavement or old 
age. 

The political debate was centred on the 
causes of poverty, the pros and cons of the 
State playing a more active role In the preven- 
tion and relief of poverty, how that role should 
he executed and similar issues. By the end of 
the 1880s, Germany had became committed to 
a compulsory social insurance programme 
covering a wide range of contingencies, but in 
Britain the balance of informed opinion re- 
mained hostile to government intervention on 
such a large scale, on the supposition that it 
»ould result in “mass pauperization" and over- 
dependence on the State and that the voluntary 
principle was more likely to foster independ- 
ence and was more in keeping with British 
political traditions. 

The Charity Organisation Society was 
founded in 1870 by zealous advocates of the 
voluntary principle, specifically to resist State 
intervention and reorganize both poor relief 
und charitable giving on ‘‘scientific” lines. The 
COS worked on the assumption that generos- 
ity based on sentiment would demoralize the 
poor and discourage self-help. Therefore it was 
agreed that the character - and the means - of 
all applicants for relief should be scrutinized- in 
order to separate the deserving from the unde- 
setying poor. The former would qualify for 
assistance and counselling on the virtues of 
thrift but the latter would be referred to the 
Poqrlaw and the workhouse. The principles of 
the COS have often been equated with “Victo- 
rian values". Whatever the justice of this com- 
parison, informed public opinion had changed 
fundamentally by 1914. Voluntarism gave way 
tocompulspry insurance as the dominant prin- 
ripfeln British social policy and the entire poor 
.iaw sysfem was called in question. 

"with regard to Social insurance E. P. Hen- 
‘ argiries. that the Changes in B ritlsh outlook 

•• 9id policy in the period between 1880 and 1914 
influenced by the German, example. His 
, frifriitage analysis of this transformation - 
. vision, imitation and rivalry -begins in 1887 
the government select-committee on old 
tyc, which -firmly rejected the German model 
! -jj! favdur of Voluntary insurance arid employer-- 
• .V^d schemes,: It, was not insurance to which 
: ^committee took exception but the cdmpul- 
v 1 * principle, with its connotations of: Prusr 
; s, *ri "feglmentatibn'l. What little Information 

I . ‘• j^^yailable on the German scheme met With, 
i : dj-. iridiff^repce 1 on the. part 1 ; of most 

f^^ ppii.titHaha ris well, ah of the Frietidly 
’ : and'the:trade. unions. 


disposed to listen to il. Shortly after the gov- W< 
ernment introduced its modest tax-funded old- lav 
age pension scheme in 1908, Lloyd George se| 
went to Germany to see for himself and re- 
turned a convert, having “firmly grasped the pr 
nettle of compulsion". His National Health tn: 
Insurance Act of 1911 was modelled on Ger- mi 
man lines. Although the two schemes differed tc 
in methods of funding, coverage and adminis- th 
Iration, the British act was based on the com- ar 
pulsory insurance principle. It therefore repre- pr 
sented a fundamental change not only in ihe n< 
character of British liberalism but in the rela- gi 
tionship between the State and civil society. m 
A. M. McBriar focuses his study of the it 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws on two of al 

the most famous partnerships in the history of r< 
British social policy, Helen and Bernard it 
Bosanquet and Sidney and Beatrice Webb, ir 
Helen and Beatrice were both appointed com- e 
missioners at the start of the inquiry in 1905 P 
and they received assiduous support from their tl 
husbands for their sharply conflicting views on s 
Ihe future role of poor relief. As leading mem- n 
bers of the COS the Bosanquets stood for a 
return to the principles of 1834; the Webbs, as c 
leading Fabians, wanted total abolition of the i 
poor law. 1 

McBriar’s extended metaphor of a mixed 1 
doubles tennis match aptly portrays these two I 
determined women, with the invaluable assist- i 
ance of their husbands, turning the Royal I 
Commission into a war of attrition which was 
destined to end in stalemate. In matters of 
social policy Bernard was the philosophical 
driving force in the Bosanquet team, not to 
mention the entire COS. He had formulated an 
idealist theory of the state, based on a concept 
of the "general will”, which owed as much to 
Rousseau and Hegel as to his former tutor, 

T. H. Green. In Bosanquet’s approach, 
however, the role of the State was limited to 
one of creating the conditions in which indi- 
vidual citizens would be able to develop their 
own characters and thereby discover a collec- 
tive sense of purpose. The potential power of 
the human mind was such, in his opinion, .that, , 
given the right incentives, it would usually en- 
able the individual to rise above adverse cir- 
cumstances. Social policies facilitating depend- 
ence on the State would destroy these incen- 
tives and compound the problem of pauper- 
ism. Helen spent most of her time putting this 
theory into practice under the aegis of the 
COS. The Cambridge idealist philosopher 
J. M. E. McTaggart thought that Bernard’s 
theorizing was so metaphysical that practical 
reformers would do better with some form of 
hedonistic utilitarianism. 

What the Webbs offered was utilitarian effi- 
ciency in abundance, without a hint of hedon- 
ism. Although they were not yet committed 
socialists, they were already ardent collectiv- 
ists who believed that, while character was im- 
portant, the greater part of poverty was caused 
by deficiencies in the social structure. They 
. . argued that if the State would guarantee a 
national minimum in welfare provision ordm- 
F ary people might get some chance of develop- 
. ing their characters. They had no qualms what- 

f ever about getting tough with the genumely 

■ work-shy, but they believed that the best test of 

- character was an offer of work. There _wos 

j .. substance in both Approaches to the problem of 

poverty, although the Webbs perhaps came 
SS to .striking the right balance between 
r character and social structure. According to 
.McBriar it would be wrong lo '.?? 

. conflict of views as.one between mdiv'dua! sts 
L B nd collectivists. The Bosanquets and he 
4 '.Webbs were equally critical of neo-classicn 
Is economics and eager to develop new forms of 
sociology and social economics which would 
7 f xp S more organic and co-operative view 

d . commission on the Poor Law was 

:! manifestly doomed to failure from the start by 
h n surfeit of character and commitment. 
. h , wAnlr describes the period of nearly five 
t years when Beatrice attacked and Helen de- 
* fended the “orthodox” poor law doctrines and 
h the end-result was a divided commission and 
£ . wo separate reports: Although there wascori- 

t : S .?on many issues, the sl.ckmg-polnt 
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Si imj Issues, the st,cRmg-po.m 
;“ 0 Jed in be the fniure Of Ihe. poor law . .self. 

' me Majority Report. ! wri ^ n , larg l ?' 1 ' b „ y . 

rieleOfavoi.red transferring the functions of 
nOor law n. bloc to the local au honlles. 
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Webbs, argued for the break-up of the poor 
law und transference of its various functions to If 
separate local authority committees. 

In the event - partly because both sets of 
proposals raised complex and costly issues of ‘-lb 
tnx reform and partly because the leading ad- 
ministers had moved on lo more urgent mat- 
ters like national insurance and reassessment - ^ 

the Liberal government received both reports 
and did nothing. When war came in 1914 the Ha 

problem of poor law reform was set aside and ria 

not denlt with until 1929, when a Conservative an 
government transferred the poor law (re- ‘ ( 
named public assistance) to the local author- tn ’ 
ities, giving them the option to lake the hospit- 
al services out of the poor law altogether. In w 
retrospect it is dear that, while McBriar’s na 
mntch-players thought that they were challeng- P»« 
ing for the trophy, the prize-givers had left D' 
early in search of other champions. As the H 
Poor Law Commission had been deliberating. bt 
the really important policy initiatives had been gj 
skilfully steered round the poor law. leaving it at 
more isolated than ever before. n j 

The Webbs may have been out of tune with ol 
or ahend of their lime but the golden age of » 
poor law orthodoxy lo which the Bosanquets 0 
looked back had never really existed. As the vi 
Webbs had demonstrated in their brilliant his- 
torical analysis, the architects of the 1834 act e 
had never intended to subject the turn-able- ° 
bodied lo the full rigours of less eligibility; their u 
mistake had been to assume that most paupers 
were able-bodied when in Tact the majority of J 
workhouse inmates were children or sick, dis- ^ 
ubled or elderly people. The whole concept of 1 
deterrence was thoroughly compromised when ' 
it wasdecided in the 1860s to develop an entire- t 
ly new hospital system within the poor law. By i 
the mid- 1880s patients admitted to the new i 
hospitals were no longer disfranchised, if only ' 
because infectious middle-class patients had 
nowhere else lo go. It is not surprising there- 
fore that in 1905 the poor law inspectorate 
were prepared to give up all their hospitals in 
f order to clear the path for a truly deterrent 
, , destitution authority. By that time tire poor * aw 

■ was providing for and away the biggest hospital 

« service in Britain and this is an important 
- aspect of the story which McBriar overlooks. 

Nevertheless these are excellent books, 
illustrating in conjunction both the direct and 
s the indirect effects of the German approach to 
c social security on British social policy. Hen- 
r nock concentrates on the former and its role in 
s the adoption of compulsory insurance, 
il McBriar shows how Lloyd George's espousal 
if of the insurance principle and the Webbs' re- 
jection of it probably sank the Minority Re- 
|_ port, thereby delaying the break-up of the poor 

i- law for another twenty years. At a historical 
d working breakfast with Lloyd George. 
Churchill and Haldane in 1908, the Webbs 
were invited to endorse the insurance principle 
d in their forthcoming report, but they refused 
iy on the grounds that compulsory insurance 
a would do nothing for the very poor and would 
i- prove to be “ludicrously expensive and 

> cumbersome to administer", 
t- It would be Specious to invoke the spectre of 

ly the poor law in order to prejudice the present 
& government’s review of the structure of the 
is British Welfare stale, but the government 
of would be wrong in thinking thnt there are 
ready-made alternatives to hand. If history has 
:n anything to tench social reformers it is that 
to events ore shaped by unique combinations of 
lis character and circumstance and that borrowing 
its policies from other countries works best if 
he those policies are consistent with changes 
•al already under way in their own society. Hen- 
of nock shows how clearly this was understood by 
tld Lloyd George. 

»w Tire Bosanquets and Webbs come across as 
admirable rather than likeable people. The 
rcs courage with which they backed up their for- 
by midable convictions was such thnt they were 
nt . bound to give an Impression of intolerance and 

Ivc of knowing too well what was good for others, 
le- Yet olir wary respect for the women in these 
nd porinerships is gradually tempered with sym- 
nd pathy ns the punishing yews of unremitting 
sri- 1 work leave Helen a semi-invalid nhd Beatrice - 
int despite Sidney's indefatigable support - cx- 
;!f. hausted by the effort, and neither couple en- 
by joying the consolations of victory. At the end 
of McBriar’s metaphorical tennis-match seems 
les. more like a boat race in which all contestants 
the are disqualified as they cross the line. - 
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RICHARD BRENT 

Liberal Anglican Politics: Whiggery, religion, 
and reform: 1830-41 

340pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £32.50. 

U 19 8229429 

Having held much of the high ground in Victo- 
rian times, religion ns an element in historical 
understanding experienced rapid decline after 
the First World War when, on the one hand, 
trivializers purported to see it as no more than 
a minor planet in the social history firmament, 
while, on the other, true believers seemed 
happy to confine themselves to sectarian 
pieties such as studies of Recusnncy in the Lake 
District or Presbyterian Worthies in the Outer 
Hebrides. So barren a state of things was 
bound eventually to create a reaction, the 
gathering power of which has been associated 
above all with a number of Cambridge histo- 
rians and most controversially with the writings 
of J. C. D. Clark, whose woTk has in large part 
been directed to presenting religion as a crucial 
(if not the crucial) explanation for political de- 
velopments in his chosen period. 

Clark, however, is dearly not trionc, for 
emerging from behind his eye-catching general 
constructions we can now see the outlines of 
other, mainly ninetcenlh-cenlury. historico- 
rcligious enterprises beginning to emerge. 

J. P. Parry has just published a splendidly lively 
book on Gladstone and the Liberal Party in the 
1850s and 1860s which argues passionately that 
Victorian politics Temain quite opaque if 
treated in primarily secular tenns. Boyd Hil- 
ton’s subtle contribution to Owen Chadwick’s 
recent festschrift shows how different views of 
divine providence could energize different 
I Victorian attitudes towards the state’s role in 
economic and social affairs. And now Richard 
; Brent, in a wonderfully sensible and coherent 
i account, forces us all to look at what once 
i seemed the alternately crass, lazy, over-confi- 
v dent and hyperactive Whiggism of the 1830s in 
I $n entirely new way. ; 

t What Breht has done is to identify a crucial 
group (Russell, Althorp, Morpeth, Ebrington 
and Duncan non among them) whose political 
j cast of mind depended ultimately upon an 
3 identifiably “liberal Anglican" perception of 
. human nature, history and contemporary 
„ events. And although Whiggery still included a 
more obviously Foxile element it was the 
il liberal Anglicans who achieved dominance and 
. sought, on the one hand, to gather both 
Protestant and Catholic Dissenters Into the 
r political nation, and, on the other, by sponsor- 
il ing educational and ecclesiastical reform, to 
complete the transformation of the constitu- 
5 tion from a thing entirely Anglican into one 
e that was almost entirely non-sectarian, yet 
d Christian. 

e The argument is clearly presented and sup- 
d ported with materials from a wide range of 
d sources and relating to an equally wide range of 

contemporary topics and debates: university 
if and church reform, elementary education, 
it anti-slavery, Ireland, taxation and so on. Rus- 
ie sell in particular emerges as far more coherent 
ut and impressive than has usually been appreci- 
re ated and it is fascinating to see how he suc- 
as ceeded in "altering the concerns of Whiggery 
at from an interest in the mechanics of the con- 
of stitution to a consideration of its moral founda- 

ig tions". If the author’s grand claims for the 
if continuing influence of his liberal Anglican - 
es Whigs beyond the grave of electoral defeat in 
n- 1841 are perhaps a little hard to accept ^ it. 
by would surely be as convincing to see some of 
the mid-century interest in reform as the pro- 
as duct of inEant Liberalism rather than geriatric 
he Whiggery - he lias undoubtedly restored to 
>r- proper prominence the. achievements of a 
-re group towards which historians have too long 
nd used their unattractive talent for ignorant 
rs. disdain. 

!se This is, indeed, a coherent and impressive 
oi- ' book made all the more convincing by a steady 
ing and sensible refusal to push Arguments beyond 
the bounds of evidence or, common sense, 
ex- heading i( suggests that, in the nineteenth cen- 
en- tury, religion as ah intellectual and theological 
;nd entity was not simply '“important* but helped 
■ms in a dynamic manner to shape m any of the most 
mts influential political arid governmental ideas of 
'die time. ; . . 
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Some talk of Alexander . . . 
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CiKRAI.il NKWMAN 

The Hlseof Knglhh Nndonalhiii: A cultiir.il 
history 1744- IH3U 

294pp. Wculciifcld an tl Nicolsnn. £19.95. 

0297 79145 I 

This hunk's combination of penetrating insight 
ami questionable analysis is typified 
by its opening sentence: "It is strange*', 
ilc darts Gerald Newman, “to think how 
greatly English nationalism has eluded our 
scholarly attention." Hut Hritnmis, after all, an 
island. As such it lias been able It' defeat 
foreign invaders for more than nine hundred 
years; it has avoided the incessant frontier 
disputes that have bedevilled large purls of 
Western and Eastern F:uro|ie; and so its people 
(particularly the English) have been able to 
lake (heir nationhood for granted. 

Fmm the imliticn! union with Scotland in 
1707 to the Second World War the rulers of 
llrilain were primarily empire -builders, con- 
cerned to explore anil exploit a wide variety of 
cultures. Imperialists arc bound to regard 
tiiitiniiaiism -is all anathema because it is the 
great corrosive of empire. American national- 
ism cost Ilritain the lliiilcvu colonies in 177h; 
Indian ami African independence movements 
destroyed its power in the Third World; and. 
from the sixteenth century onwards, the ess- 
ence of its Irish problem has been the vigour 
und varieties of Irish national sentiment. It is 
scarcely surprising, then, that this country's 
propagandists and official historians have 
tended to (rent nationalism as an alien, even 
subversive doctrine, and have emphasized in- 
stead loyally to the Crown or a simple a ml 
nostalgic patriotism. Even today, the most 
chauvinist Tory politician is fur more likely to 
invoke our national heritage (which is con- 
veniently amorphous) than he or she is to de- 
fine our national identity. 

If conservatives have found English or 
British nationalism an embarrassment, so for a 
long time have more radical commentators. 
Whereas continental European scholars have 


rightly regarded nationalism as a dynamic so- 
cial, political and cultural phenomenon, left- 
wing Britons have been mure inclined to dis- 
miss It as an imposition of the State, and us u 
distraction from the far more important task of 
analysing British society in terms of class. For- 
tunately, attitudes are beginning to change, 
and the past ten years have seen u growing 
number or books, articles and theses which 
attempt to conic tn grips with patriotism and 
national consciousness in this country. Profes- 
sor Newman's work, which is well researched, 
richly suggestive and of interest to students of 
English literature as well ns to historians, is 
part of this trend. As such. The Rise of English 
Nationalism: A a tint nil history 1740-1830 suf- 
fers perhaps from the sheer size of (he topic as 
well as its relative novelty. 

Newman’s thesis is seductively simple. He 
rightly secs a more assertive national sentiment 
emerging in England from the I74fls onwards, 
though the precise reasons for this timing arc 
not given. Bourgeois writers, artists and activ- 
ists were beginning to rebel against aristocratic 
hegemony, against English patricians who 
spoke French, went on the Grand Tour, patro- 
nized rococo artists, employed French cooks 
and mimicked French fashions ami etiquette. 
For middle-class artists like I Ingarth to proc- 
laim the superiority of English values. English 
manners and English culture was a way of de- 
rogating elite ideologies, of attacking the legi- 
timacy of their dominance in the .State und of 
advancing instead the claims to recognition of 
the ntntvctULx riches. Newman links this height- 
ened national consciousness with n vuricty of 
patriotic initiatives like the founding of the 
British Museum and tile Royal Academy of 
An. with the new cult of hero-worship which 
embraced figures as diverse us Shnkespeare, 
H amici, the Elder und the Younger Pitt, Hora- 
tio Nelson and George HI, and with what he 
calls “the moral elevation of the English 
natiuual identity”. Novelists and propagan- 
dists began increasingly to praise the bluff sim- 
plicity and sincerity of John Bull in contrast 
with the meretricious glitter ami artificial 
modes of the French. Perceptively, Newman 
connects this trend with the growth of political 
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PETER D. G. THOMAS 
TheTownshend Duties Crisis: The second 
phase of the American Revolution , 1 767-1773 
, 282pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50 r 
0198229674 
JOHN SiUNSBlTt Y 

Disaffected Patriots: La ndon supporters of 
. revolutionary America, 1769-1782 
305pp, Kingston. Ontario: McGill- Queen’s 
University Prcss/Gloucester: Sutton. £27. 
0862993O9I ' 

Both of these books illuminate our under- 
handing of the American crisis and its recep- 
tion in Britain . although they do so in different 
ways. While searching out (he detail that lies 
behind ,maiiy gene relictions. Peter D. G. 
... Thomas and John Sairisbdry question many 
Widely held assumplion.s. but their revisionism 
cast in a st yle y?Wch seeks to persuade rather 
. ; thantd hector, lei correct earlier accounts with- 
1 aut ibsolutely rejecting them. In each case 
exposition fa related (o a Judicious weighing of 
. the evidence, Both authors have consulted an 
. : frhfWewivc array ol primary sources, hut they 
are shrewdly appreciative oF the finding* of 
Vdstbr^ail mjearclt pssitbree decades. 

• l - *» concerned with the 
/;• iHe maianirr in which 
. governments reached decisions and the 
ariumpttem fcltich determined h<W leading 
potuifWM resfx^ded to ihp.ndwt of riot and 
defiance in America, Hi* nudh alnjoeiy is to 
ctobHth that the American criiis bod already 
reached before the ln- 

*£ A S* *!**? W'to partlcHi td the 
f e arguedtbhi the Tea.? 


radicalism. Men like John Horne Tooke, 
Major John Cartwright and William Cobbett 
found it easy to move front idolizing Saxon 
peasants to advocating their right to the vote. 

Only in the 1780s and 1790s, it is argued, did 
English nationalism become a decisively con- 
servative force. By opposing the French Re- 
volution, the English dlite was able to steal its 
opponents' anti-Freneh rhetoric. Edmund 
Burke boasted of the sanctity of the English 
Constitution; evangelicals like Hannah More 
warned of the moral and religious dangers of 
French contamination. Yet the conservatives’ 
victory was an ambiguous one. They kept the 
radicals and revolution at bay, but only by 
adopting middle-class values. Nationalism and 
moral earnestness - not the old and relaxed 
aristocratic cosmopolitanism - would become 
the leitmotivs of Victorian England. 

Many of Newman's specific points deserve 
serious consideration, but his overall inter- 
pretation suffers from four major problems. 
First, as lie must know, “nationalism” in this 
context is an anachronism. The French coined 
(he concept during their Revolution, but it did 
not become common in Britain until the mid- 
nineteenth century. Newman uses the term be- 
cause lie wants tn interpret growing national 
consciousness in this country primarily in 
cultural terms, and believes that “the arlist- 
intcllcctual” played the central role in the 
movement- Yet - and this is the second prob- 
lem - growing national sentiment in Britain 
was fur more complex and had a far broader 
base of support than he allows. Successive 
wars, better communications and increased in- 
ternal trade all played an important part. Cul- 
ture did too: but it was n far more democratic 
and variegated culture than the one Newman 
discusses. He says nothing, for example, about 
the vital role of the press, which dispersed 
metropolitan news and views throughout the 
kingdom. He says nothing about the fact that 
Britain was far more homogeneous linguisti- 
cally than most other European countries. 
Most seriously, he says nothing about religion, 
althuugli Protestantism, which bound together 
England, Scotland and Wales, and united all 
three countries against Catholic powers like 
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duties raised fundamental issues about the 
sovereignty of Parliament and the subordina- 
tion of the colonies to Britain which had not 
been resolved and could not be resolved, 

Oqe of the best features of Thomas's book is 
the subtlety with which he demonstrates how 
(he American question was obscured or over- 
laid by other issues - the several phases of the 
Wilkes affair, domestic quarrels overtaxation, 
disputes over the East India Company, the 
Falklands crisis, and the continuing debate 
over the influence of the Crown. While taxa- 
tion and revenue were fundamental to the 
American crisis they were not the only preoc- 
cupations of British governments, and Thomas 
astutely shows how obsessed British politicians 
were with the problem of civil government in 
America, (he status of colonial governors and 
assemblies, and the payment of colonial offi- 
cials. A number of prominent combatants are 
rescued from misrepresentation - among them 
George Grenville, who was an opponent of 
. anything smacking of arbitrary rule in Amer- 
Tea, his primary '.objective being the mainte- 
nance of parliamentary sovereignty over the 
colonies. Grenville meant what he rald. about 
the privileges and duties of free-born subjects 
of the British Crown, but he was eager ta re ject 
■ suggestions (hat the power of the Crown could 
. be invoked to break the deadlock over a paf- 
; :uamgntaty sovereignty. . ■ ■ e.;; 

Again and, again British governments 
sought^ urfth commendable resource but litllc 
success, to strike the. right balance between 
firmness und conciliation. After 1767 they 
were caiighi to a situation from, which they 
couM not escape. Thomas brooch with a sense 
pf high' h-agedy over the fcvehts which Up hat 
nusftith such Insight and skill '* 
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France, had been a crucial part of Britain's 
identity since the sixteenth century. 

• Third, while it is correct to connect some of 
the resurgence in national sentiment after 
the 1740s with the upwardly mobile middle 
classes, it is reductionist to explain the 
phenomenon mainly in these terms. What ab- 
out George III, who proclaimed in 1760 that he 
gloried in the name of Britain? What about the 
supposedly cosmopolitan aristocrats who were 
in fact often nothing of the sort? By the 1760s 
many patricians were discarding their rococo 
artists and patronizing British painters like 
Ramsay, Gainsborough and Reynolds instead; 
many more joined the Antiquarian Society to 
explore Britain's past and rebuilt their 
mansions in what they believed was a tradition- 
ally nativist Gothic style. National conscious- 
ness in this period was not a unilinear develop- 
ment. All sorts of lobbies appropriated it to 
advance their own sectional claims, and it 
offered or seemed to offer different commod- 
ities to different customers. 

This is not to downgrade the significance of a 
growing national cohesion after the 1740s, but 
rather to emphasize that the process was a 
hybrid one and that it was about Britain and 
not just England. This is Newman's final 
difficulty. Sometimes he talks about the Brit- 
ish, sometimes he talks about the English, and 
often he treats the two descriptions as though 
they were synonymous. He seems not to notice 
that many of his so-called English nationalists 
were in fact from the Celtic Fringe. Edmund 
Burke and Oliver Goldsmith were Irish; John 
Brown, Tobias Smollett and James Burgh were 
Scots. These men preached the importance of a 
more developed national consciousness in 
large part because they were outsiders: they 
wanted a national ethos which would contain 
them and justify their claims to advancement. 

In other words, nation states are in the end 
collocations of people. Nationalism is bound 
therefore to have many variants and many 
different meanings. Gerald Newman has 
sought to confine this diversity in one compel 
ing synthesis: yet, as any politician might have 
told him, nations are not so easily compre- 
hended. 
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able solution of conciliation. By 1773 the colonies 
would remain in the British Empire only on their 
own terms. As voiced already in Massachusetts, this 
meant a cancellation of all British colonial measures 
since 1763, and no.future interference by Parliament 
in the affairs of America. No British ministry would 
adapt such a reversal of altitudes, nor would Parlia- 
ment have endorsed it. 

The turning-point, according to Thomas, was 
the Cabinet meeting of May 1, 1769, when 
Grafton was unable to persuade bis colleagues 
to repeal all of theTownsbend duties. Yet even 
here Thomas comments on the significance of 
the decision in a distinctive way. The retention 
of the tea duty was urged by North In the hope 
of achieving Townshend’s original aim of rais- 
ing revenue for the payment of the salaries of 
• colonial officials. “The symbolic gesture lay in 
the repeal of the other 'trifling 1 duties, not the 
retention of the tea duty.” Again and again 
Thomas challenges conventional judgments, 
but always with good Sense and calm discern- 
ment: He has written an excellent study, which 
is a model of how to construct a detailed poli- 
tical narrative In an analytical fashion. 

; Safhsbury is concerned with ihose Who iden- 
tified emotionally and politically with the 
American colonists in their struggle against the 
British Parliament. He differentiates the true 
friends of America from politicians seeking to 
exploit the American issue rather lhart to 
understand It, but he docs not Indulge in radio 
; t}l hagiography^ 'He : gives doe weight to the 
constant quarrels andfaclioufc rivalry within 
; the radical groups, and Ho scrupulously marks 
off radicals froni Whigs more closely Involved 
" wit^Uie conduct of conventional politics. lie; 
highlight iheslgnlflcahceOf dissenters, mer- 
chants, tradesmen , - jriidlesaleA retailers and 
craftsmen: in dft 9 ■activities of the mojtt- ettthu- 
sjastlc' of London's prp^Atuericqri sympathize 
C.rs.Bulhealso points butt hat roriie: dissenters 
loyalists,, that hoFeveryi metchaqt sup- 

S those Who 
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not always persuaded to do so by the offer of 
government contracts. Quakers were often un- 
easy about becoming implicated in overt radic- 
al politics, and relations between the various 
radical societies were often sour. Sainsbury is 
both appreciative and critical of Wilkes, de- 
lineates the limits of Richard Price’s radical- 
ism, emphasizes Wyvill’s justifiable anxiety 
not to allow the cause of parliamentary reform 
to become tarnished with pro-Americanism, 
and reveals how confused and contradictory 
the pro-Americans were when Catholic relief 
inflamed traditional prejudices. Bland gener- 
alizations about the Common Council of the 
City of London are deftly undermined by a 

patient analysis of the cross-currents of motiva- 
tion and conduct. 

Sainsbury concedes that the pro-Americans 
were powerless to influence the course of im- 
perial events, but he sees them as more than a 
mere symptom of popular protest. They did 
much to transform the movement for political 
. reform : ln Britain, assisting in the transition 
from assertions of despotism and corruption to 
; a morq mature commitment to a_ considered 
programme of parliamentary reform. At the 
same time he carefully avoids exaggeration, 

. confessing that in the short term loyalism wp 11 
.the struggle Tor the support of public 
, The range, vitality and eccentricity of 
' movements are fully illustrated in a thoiighttiu 

evaluation of grass-roots politics during a 

• period of intense controversy. • ' : - ^ 

Aberdeen and the Enlightenment, edited 
an introduction by Jennifer J, Carter and -W®. 

; H. Pittock (438pp. Aberdeen University Pre& 
Paperback, £14.90 0 08 034524) is the prortWj 
tags of ; a conference held at the U Diversity. 

■ Aberdeen In August 1986. There art over W 

■]l ; papers jii this Collection whose sub jeefs ma 
v philospphy, law, art and music, The toflp a^ 

■ OfMacphCrson’s “spectacular Gaelic f or 8^. . : 
oTOsslan^iraced, and Dr Joh nsdn 's pamp^ 1 

. '■ exposing -them reprinted! ; ; ! ■ . ; J * “ ; ' 
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HARVEYSACHS 
Music In Fascist Italy 

27 ipp. Weidenfeld and Ntcolson. £18. 
0297790048 


■Music is fortunately ambiguous. Except by set- , 
ring words it can rarely sny anything specific , 
enough to glorify a totalitarian regime. Even , 
triumphal marches tell us little about who is 
doing the triumphing: the Queen could alight , 
at Westminster for a State opening of Parlia- ( 
ment in the depths of the Suez crisis while a 
Guards band tootled away at the triumphal 
march of the Egyptian army from Aida. Stu- 
dies of what happened to music under Nazism, 
Fascism or Stalinism therefore tend to be stu- 
dies of what happened to musicians. 

This is particularly true of Fascist Italy, 
where the rtgime never developed a view of 
the proper ideological development and con- 
tent of music to compare with the demand for 
-socialist realism” in the Soviet Union - if one 
can so dignify the vituperation with which 
Zhdanov wrote himself down an ass. One or 
two composer-bureaucrats whose own music 
was conservative and none too successful tried 
to make out that neo-classicism - the dominant 
trend among the best Italian composers be- 
tween the wars - was a nasty radical import, 
but Stravinsky, at that time the leading neo- 
classicist, on his frequent visits let them down 
by reiterating his “veneration" for the Duce: to 
him, neo-classicism and Fascism alike meant 
order. 

The experience of musicians and musical 
organizations in the twenty years of Mussoli- 
ni's regime none the less is a subject whose 
lime has come, to judge from the appearance 
within three years, of two books that cover 
much the same ground, Fiamma Nicolodi’s 
Mtuica e miisicisii nel venlennio fascisfa (re- 
viewed in the TLS of January 3, 1986) and now 
this survey by. a North American conductor, 
aasirologist and biographer of Toscanini, who 
fw a number of years has worked in Italy. 
Perhaps the impulse comes of what Harvey 
Sachs sees as the worst legacy of Fascism in this 
Geld, the entanglement of musical administra- 
tion with party and government bureaucracy, 
which a few years ago led to multiple crisis in 
Italian opera-houses. Though he has sections 
on matters not covered by Nicolodi - the be- 
haviour of foreign musicians, interviews with 
survivors, and a fresh account of Toscanini’s 
politics, with some new evidence of the obses- 
sive concern he aroused in the regime - the 
overlap (which he acknowledges) is consider- 
•. able; one sometimes wonders whether Sachs’s 
gifts as a researcher could not have been put to 
' more original use than uncovering yet mpre 
evidence of, say, Mascagni’s self-seiying 
hymns to “Divine Rome” or his muddle- 
headed flattery of “the Man who governs the 
Destiny of our Couritry" (and who he hoped 
woyld order slap-up productions of neglected 
Mascagni operas). 

Both books are inevitably a good deal taken 
op with this kind of thing; the chief difference 
between them, details apart, is a more “Anglo- 
Saxon” moralizing tone In. Sachs’s account. 
Not that; he expects artists to show great 
commitment of awareness. Most of them, he 
Arties, “under any regime ; are notoriously 


ignorant politically”; the great conductor De 
Sabata is reported to have been “so possessed 
by his musical demon that nothing else ex- 
isted”. But Sachs does lament the opportunism 
of many musicians who “adopted Fascist rhe- 
toric in the hopes of furthering their own aims, 
generous or otherwise" - an opportunism “de- 
pressing rather than enraging . . . dozens of 
Peer Gynts dutifully scratching their corneas, 
hoping that the trolls will look beautiful to 
them”. The composer Cusella managed to 
praise Hitler while befriending Jewish musi- 
cians. Mnlipiero pestered the Duce with re- 
quests for help against his fancied enemies. 
Gigli explained (in a post-war book too) that, 
when he repeatedly met Hitler in the 1930s, “I 
knew nothing of his political activities”. 

There is more, much more of this. Yet 
Sachs's book, diligent as it is, suffers from his- 
torical foreshortening. It somewhat neglects 
the roots of many of these musicians in pre- 
1914 nationalism and D'Annunzian aesthetic- 
ism, which made acceptance of Fascism easy. It 
largely neglects two aspects of Fascism - the 
archaic and the ambiguously radical. In some 
ways Mussolini's fascination with spies* re- 
ports, his pleasure in manipulating suppliants 
and giving out favours, were a throwback to 
(he pre-unification Italian States; and so was 
the readiness of so many musicians to fall in 
with them. The Duce intervening to ensure 
that the prickly Pizzetti let his new opera be put 
on at the Florence May festival might have 


been the last Duke of Lucca (whom Puccini in a 
prophetic moment in 1898 longed to have 
back) nailing a tenor for the ducal theatre. For 
the government to subsidize theatres and chase 
box-holders for arrears was not, as Sachs sug- 
gests. novel: the old governments had done so 
for many ycurs, with Liberal Italy a paren- 
thesis. 

On the other hand the forms that govern- 
ment intervention took in musical institutions- 
the setting up of quangos to run the main 
opera-houses, the encouragement of unioniza- 
tion and of welfare schemes - showed a good 
deal of continuity with pre-1914 radical and 
socialist thinking, even though distorted to im- 
pose Fascist control from the top and dressed 
up in “corporative” jargon. Sachs is sometimes 
a little hard on these initiatives: thus the Carro 
di Tespi (which took plays and operas to small- 
town and village audiences in fit-up marquees) 
no doubt suffered from poor acoustics, but so 
did early Arts Council tours of Welsh village- 
halls. He is, however, right in pointing out as 
the chief problem in arts administration the 
way that “the regime paralysed decision- 
making at sub-cxccntivc levels”. Italy being 
Italy, some extraordinary, unexpected things 
happened (“degenerate” Wozzeck performed 
in 1942. fifteen years before London), but with 
the Duce supposed to know everything and 
decide everything music-making was some- 
times duller and more inwnrd-looking than it 
need have been. 
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The first two volumes of Howard E. Smither’s 
History of the Oratorio, published in 1977, 
took the story as far as the climax of the Bar- 
oque style, ending with Alessandro Scarlatti in 
Italy, Handel in England and J. S. Bach in 
Germany. This third volume, more massive 
than its predecessors, covers the remainder of 
the eighteenth century to the dawn of Roman- 
ticism early in the nineteenth. Whether a 
period that contributed so little to the reper- 
tory - only Haydn’s oratorios are at all famil- 
iar - needed such lengthy treatment is debat- 
able, though it is doubtless imprudent to look a 
rift horse in the mouth. Professor Snuther, 
moving with the deliberate pace and compre- 
hensive coverage of a steam-roller, deals with 
oratorios according to the language of their 
texts, discussing in turn works in Italian, Eng- 
lish German, French, and other tongues. He 
provides a painstaking examination of the so- 
cial background (including patronage), the lib- 


ry, since the term can mean different things in 
different countries at different periods - 
sometimes even at the same period — and has 
no central focus to which all its manifestations 
can be related in the way that opera stands or 
hills by its success in the theatre. At most 
periods oratorio has been yoked more or less 
closely to opera, and this is particularly true of 
eighteenth-century Italy, where enormous 
numbers of oratorios were produced. The 
same poets and composers took th6 lead in 
both, using the same forms and idioms, literary 
and musical. Smither’s useful discussion of the 
da capo aria and its derivatives, which inciden- 
tally throws light on the evolution of sonata 
form, could as well stand for opera as for ora- 
torio. The attempt, less stressed here than in 
the earlier volumes, to draw a distinction be- 
tween oratorio and sacred opern, finally found- 
ers when Rossini’s Most is classed as an orator- 
io, though admittedly not every oratorio is as 
theatrical as P. C. Guglielmi's popular Debora 
eSisara (1788), a feminist work (as it would be 
classed today) in the style of a comic opera, 
the important distinction, not drawn here, is 
between opera and oratorio, and church 
music, adhering to older traditional styles. 

Many German oratorios followed the Italian 

model in everything except language, but here 
the literary influence of pietism and Empfind- 
samkeit (sensibility) evolved a more reflective 
form akin to the church cantata. Smither de- 
fines this as lyrical, which is a little confusing. 


emi — rv music fines this as lyrical, wmen is a uiue comusms. 

rettos and the general attributes . . down jh e erlipfindsam element in 

endingeachsection with rnonib «ted cons£ the 

eration of half-a-dozen reprerenta .ve wo k C H. Graun’s Immensely 

These analyses. «d mpm Jy ^r Der TodJesu (1755). on the ground 

musical quotations, are am g |hat - lt j s inapplicable to genres intended for 

^The historian”! oratorio has an elusive quar- large forces. The pos.-Handelian oratorio in 


England perhaps receives more space than it 
deserves. The French orntorio never de- 
veloped beyond a slightly enlarged sacred can- 
tata. The sections on Iberian and Scandinavian 
oratorio decline into dry lists of facts, dates and 
librettos; the music is either lost or awaits dis- 
covery. 

If these chapters (other than the German) 
yield a crop lacking in artistic sustenance, they 
throw up occasional entertaining curiosities. 
These frifclude the' first New World oratorio, 
Samuel Felsted’s Jonah (New York 1788, but 
published 1775 in vocal score); the first Rus- 
sian oratorio, Degtianov's Minin i Pozharskii 
(18J 1), a patriotic demonstration remarkable 
for its titanic orchestra, embracing all current 
wind instruments except trombones, a formid- 
able stand of percussion , a battalion of artillery 
and a Russian horn band; and Le Sueur's two 
short Latin oratorios on the story of Ruth. 
These were written for Napoleon's Tuileries 
Chapel - they had to be short because of the 
Emperor’s impatience - and published with 
the same type of eccentric verbal commentary 
as Le Sueur's operas, drawing attention to 
their “patriarchal” idiom. 

Smither's approach is that of an impartial 
recorder, not an enthusiast or a critic. He sel- 
dom permits himself a value judgment, though 
he writes perceptively about Haydn’s II ritorno 
di Tobla and The Creation, judiciously on 
Beethoven's Cfirisius am Oelberge, and with 
some warmth on C. P. E. Bach’s Auferstehung. 
He can be a little plodding; it is scarcely a 
revelation to be told, of several oratorios, that 
the minor mode is reserved for sorrowful 
effects. But as a repository of what specialists 
have discovered about the Classical oratorio it 
will prove an essential work of reference. 
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The tliird volume of Joseph Frank's prize- 
winning biography uf Dostoevsky deals with a 
turbulent and creative half-decade, coinciding 
roughly with what Lenin called the First Re- 
volutionary Situation. During this period Dos- 
toevsky relumed troin Siberia after ten years 
uf iniprisonnient and exile and regained pre- 
euiincinv in the world of Russian letters. Ma- 
jor works uf that perioil include House of the 
/Ji’iiil.w Inch above all else made him (.minus in 
his lifetime, and Votes fn nil Underntowui, 
neglected then but now, in the West, a classic 
uf the undergraduate eurruiiliun. Fedor 
Mikhailovich also produced his first novel. 7 hr 
insulted ami Injured, two stories, and over 5tH) 
pages of criticism and coiiiiuenlaiy. I he jmir- 
nniism is so often obscurely polemical and shif- 
ty in tone that scholars, including Prank, have 
had little success in deducing Dostoevsky’s 
pnhiical or aesthetic credo front it. Neverthe- 
less. the attempt is hound to l>c made. 

lit his preface. Frank calls attention to cer- 
tain features of his matins tipcrandi ns literary 
biographer. The "purely extrinsic, anecdotal 
details'' uf his subject's private life me not to be 
plate*! in the foreground, but instead '‘strictly 
subordinated" to the “social-cultural and liter- 
ary context”, which he considers to hxi "much 
more direct!) linked with creative produc- 
tion" if is regrettably Hue that the private life 
of Dostoevsky docvnoi come under much scru- 
tiny here, nor does Frank make good use of the 
memoir literature to clarify his subject's ideas, 
motives and manner uf communicating. When 
the discussion focuses upon Dostoevsky’s 
idiosyncratic faith this is a real handicap. 

On the basis of limited evidence. Frank ad- 
vances Ihe theory of a "conversion experience” 
during Dostoevsky's term in prison. A number 
of ckncly related topics arc raised without elu- 
cidation, such as Dostoevsky’s "Christ ideal”, 
"regeneration of convictions”, "deepest 
pieties" (above alt “the sacred memory of the 
muzhik Marey") . and the ecstatic aura preced- 
ing his epileptic seizures- Frank has given his 
: opinions in these matters in the earlier volumes 
( reviewed m the TL5 September 30. 1977. and 
Aug list 17, 1984). but in my view, the argu- 
ment for a conversion remains unconvincing. 
The ostensibly autobiographical story of 
‘Muzhik Marey ’. on which Frank bases much 
of his case . has profoundly differed t variants In 
Dostoevsky's mite-books and collateral texts. 
Furthermore, the change Dostoevsky de- 
scribes in ‘•Marey* - is one of the psyche and »f 
clasa-conkiousness. nut of religious conviction 
as Frank concludes. Af the heart of “Marey” 
tie* not conversion, but ambivalence, consis- 
tent With Dostoevsky's politics ami w arid-view 
it esfcijf ptife oi his life. 

. Whenever he wrote about faith or Christ, 
whether iq fiction, juunwhsm. letters. or note- 
book*. Ddstoevily lefi hwjp-hot« tor douhl, 
re.wn and even “truths ffis private image of 
Christ » fird described (in a iener «r 1KM) as a 
’symbol wmirucM vritbfn himwlf during in- 
tefmUreDt. Oodigivea mnipeflis bf wjm and 
love. Vet he remained, beret by ^counter- 
f ‘proofs'’ , thirsting tor faith but declaring hint*, 
i rcclf H s* child of this age, a child of unbelief am) 

1 dOuht even now and (I am certainj uniil my. 
Coffin is dosed”. Hutu if it wcrtS proved to him 
that Christ and the truth are Mutually exclu- 
sive, he .would remuin . with Ch rid* tfiw Dov- 
toe vsky sought to. console his coriCspomknt (a 
pious ami long-suffering lady) wilfc his $wri 
; symbolic Christ. Vested in. paradpx. burdened.' 
i wi|ih dapbt tuitl bcsicgud.by jsrwfv thiit truth 
may lie elw where. Tnls i& the essential Dov 
•- toovsky, in whose self-draniaitzing manner a 
devil’s advocate is always at work, consciously 


nr unconsciously. As his colleague mid bio- 
grapher Strakhov once noted irritably hut off 
Ihe record. Fedor Mikhailovich had a sly fond- 
ness for defending impossible positions with 
irrational and i user ill able argumentation of the 
I yjie “ t w ice- two- is- five " . 

Frank's ‘‘sober effort” to discover a central 
meaning in Notes from Underground is a 
thankless task. The work is an irreducible 
hotch-potch of paradox, coyly hinting at 
“something else” that remains tnisnid. It is puz- 
zling to learn that the ‘‘essential idea" of Notes 
front t Indcrgmund was originally “the necessi- 
ty of faith and Christ”. In a letter In his brother. 
Dostoevsky claimed not simply to have "ex- 
pressed” this idea fas Frank puls it), hut to 
have tied met I it, in passages suppressed hy cen- 
sorship. Du 1 stoevsky's point, however, is jocu- 
larly made: “Were the swinish censors in a plot 
against Ihe government?” Moreover, the lost 
passages had been tucked away somewhere in 
Ihe penultimate chapter or Fart One. The 
"Christ idea” could only have been conveyed 
i»hlU|ucly mid hy the Underground Man’s 


singular met hud of deduction. In the preceding 
chapter lie asserts that twicc-iwo-is-four is 
simpiv "impudence”, maybe .something excel- 
lent after its fashion, hut “twicc-two-is-five is 
sometimes a cute little thing too”. No doubt 
the necessity uf faith and Christ was "deduced” 
hy arguments of the twicc-two-is-five sort, 
liunian beings, observes the Underground 
Man in the same context, arc comically con- 
structed. It seems to me that Frank here strives 
too seriously to make a logical case for 
Dostoevsky's faith, and to place it rationally in 
this structure of aggressive paradox. 

Frank discusses some of the manuscript 
documents published in recent decades. One 
of the most important of these (Literaturnoe 
Nasledsivo, 83) is Dostoevsky’s memorandum 
"Masha lies on the tuhle. Will Masha and / meet 
again?”, written the day after his wife’s death 
(April 15. lHh4). At first he dwells upon theol- 
ogy, man’s striving for synthesis with God, 
annihilation of the ego, and presentiment of a 
future life "in direct emanations". However, 
the train of thought docs not end on this mysti- 


Afterword 


The vcsi rs tire passing. On the palace's puce faqmlc appears 
a crack. I he eyeless seamstress’s thread finally spears the midgel 
eye of the needle. Aik! the i lulv Family, their features drawn, severe, 
come half a millimetre more close to Egypt. 

(lie visible world is settled by bulk of the living types. 

The streets are lit with u bright, extraneous 

light. Ami at night nil astronomer reckons, straining his 

eyes, the total of sparkling tips. 


I uni no longer able to recall where or when events 
happened. Thisone. or any other. 

Yesterday? A few years ago? On a garden bench? 

In the air? In the water? Was I the matter? 

And the event itself- an explosion or, say, a flood, 
the lights of the Kuzbass derricks or some betrayal - 
can’t recall anything also, burying thus the trail 
of myself or of those who either were saved or fled. 


This, presumably, means that we are now in league 
with life. That I too have become a segment 
of that rustling matter whose fabric's bleach 
infects one's skin with its neutral pigment. 

I a profile 1 loo nowcan hardly be set 
apart from some wrinkle, domino, patchwork, fig-leaf, 
from fractions or wholes, causes or their effects r 
from all that can be ignored, coveted, stood in fear of. 


Touch me -and you’ll touch a d ry burdock's stems, 
the dampness, intrinsic (a evening* in late Marchember, 
the stone quarry Of cities, the width ofsteppes. 
those who are not alive but whom l remember. 

Touch me -and you’ll disturb a little that which docs 
exist regardless of me, dearly in the process . 
not trusting me , my overcoat, my face- 
that in whtwc book we ur£ always losses' 


lam speaking tii you, and (Tarim my fault : 
ifyimdon’t hear. The sum of days, by slugging 
oit. Misters eyeballs; the same goes for vocal chords. : ■ ' !'”• 
:My voice may be muffled but; 1 should hope, Hot nagging j; 7 




cully speculative note (as Frank and Soviet 
commentators suggest), but continues in a tone 
altogether of this world. The confusion of mod- 
ern concepts, Dostoevsky felt, arises because 
scientific study of nature has only recently be- 
gun (with Descartes and Bacon), and because 
the law of human development impels us to 
draw conclusions from extremely insufficient 
data. Deducing final results from the present 
facts and resting content with that “is really 
something of which only the most limited na- 
tures are capable”. Obviously subject to the 
“law of human development” were not only 
limited materialists like Chemyshevsky and 
Sechenov, but also informed doubters like 
Dostoevsky himself. He saw twice-two plain as 
a pikestaff, but could not rest content . This was 
precisely the humbling dilemma that he drama- 
tized in Notes from Underground, which he 
had not yet finished writing at the time of his 
wife’s death. Looking forward to future 
volumes of his biography, Frank tells us that all 
of Dostoevsky’s subsequent major works - all 
of his great novels - are "controlled by the 
framework of values in this notebook entry”. 

Wc must hope this framework includes not 
only precariously visionary leaps to "a future 
life in paradise", but also the rational, secular, 
satirical intelligence which Dostoevsky pos- 
sessed, making it impossible for him (as Freud 
correctly sow) “to overlook a single intellectual 
difficulty to which faith may lead" ("Dostoev- 
sky and Parricide”). 

Dostoevsky's personal statements about 
faith and doubt are after all few and far be- 
tween. However, it is known that his epileptic 
seizures, occurring on the average every three 
weeks, profoundly stimulated his religious re- 
flections. Frank gives no idea of the malady's 
chronic impact, its great complexity, or what 
Dostoevsky termed its “dialectic". His convul- 
sive seizures were often preceded by a brief 
ecstatic aura, hut invariably .followed by three 
to eight days of psychotic depression, which he 
described as "objectless guilt” and “mystical 
terror”. Although three accounts of his aura 
include a vnriety of religious overtones, a 
fourth (overlooked by most biographers, in- 
cluding Frank) tells us that "his body was 
embraced by a certain inexpressible feeling of 
sexual voluptuousness”, with no hint of exalted 
spirituality (Vrangel, Vospominaniia, 1912, 
37). Evidently this symptom had to be des- 
cribed in different ways. for different audi- 
ences, whatever it may have been in reality. Up 
to a point, Dostoevsky understood that his 
seizures were purely "mechanical” (as he tried 
to reassure his second wife); nevertheless he 
did not cease to be swayed by moral, para- 
psychological and metaphysical perceptions of 
his illness. It gave him access to experience 
which seemed to lie beyond reason and truth, 
with elements of both good and evil. Frank's 
few remarks on epilepsy thus far are quite mis- 
leading, and do not begin to do justice to this 
major problem in the context of Dostoevsky’s 
belief or his creativity. 

Near the beginning of this volume, Frank 
briefly discusses Dostoevsky's role as an execu- 
tive secretary of Ihe Literary Fund, "perform- 
ing the tasks of an efficient and conscientious 
administrator” from 1863 to 1865. Frank him- 
self finds it “difficult to imagine the Dostoev- 
sky of popular conception" playing the part of 
an exemplary drudge, and Indeed the dates 
here seem to be wrong. This elective service, 
such n$ it was, lasted only from February to 
July, 1863,. as archival records attest. Then 
. Fedor Mikhailovich resigned In order. to bor- 
row 1,500 roubles from the Fund, which he 
. gambled away a few weeks later in Wiesbaden 
. - true to the popular conception of Dostqeys- 

1 ky. It I* only ail anecdotal detail , to be sure, but. 

; . one thht deserves to be cherished. V • 

: ' The selection of Dostoevsky’s letters edited 

by Joseph Frank and the late David Goldstein 
: • Is thoughtfully compiled, and the texts have 
been translated by Andrew MncAndrew with 
obvious carei. The volume contains 155 anno- 

• l&ietj letters, aboul 15 per cent of those flint 
, , have beep published in Russian editions. Dos-" 

Stoevsky's personality is multifarious and cun- 

• nfog. and certain facets of hls : mind 

• .V ftppeajr at all; in the correspondences With lhis 
'taveat. and jf one is icqrcfuF always to 

■ i V ■: between the li nes , t he selected letters offeretr 

t in this editipri will provide fin exCellent intro^ 

’ f v . ducliidp tO the Creator of Goliadkin> RaSkdini- . 

tHe f ‘ • 1 * ! : ... 
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Putting the Bureau first 
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i Edgar Hoover’s life was outwardly a mass of 
contradictions. Although he was America’s 
staunchest defender of morality, champion of 
hearth and home, he never married. He made 
law and order into a cult, yet as head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) for half 
a century, he broke more laws than the Mafia. 

One of Ihe world’s leading anti-Communists, 
by the late 1950s he had so thoroughly infil- 
trated the American Communist Party that 
nearly half the dues-paying members were FBI 
agents, who thus kept the party alive. He hked 
to portray himself as a team player and insisted 
that in the FBI it was always “w<f. never T’, 
hut he was more successful in getting publicity 
for himself than any Hollywood star. A fierce 
opponent of violence in any form, he was the 
biggest agent provocateur of all time, constant- 
ly using his men to infiltrate radical organiza- 
tions. where they promoted violent actions in 
order to justify FBI raids on the groups. Withm 
the FBI he preached the virtue of loyalty , espe- 
cially with regard to himself, but he seldom 
gave any loyalty to his own superiors. 

But as Richard Powers shows in this com- 
petent and thoughtful biography, there was a 
consistency to Hoover’s career. It was a de- 
fence of the FBI against all challengers, a de- 
termination to make it the best publicized 
bureaucracy in Washington, and a dedication 
to what he perceived as the best interests of his 
bureau. He created the FBI, nurtured it, 
shaped its image, and so managed it as to make 
it unassailable. A Congress that was capable of 
investigating and exposing the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) was never 
courageous enough, to investigate the FBI. 
Hoover’s devotion to his bureaucracy was 
boundless, his success breathtaking. 

Professor Powers does a masterful job of 
describing the elements of Hoover’s success. 

He picked his targets carefully - alien immig- 
rants with radical views in 1919, famous gang- 
sters such as John Dillinger, Machine-Gun 
Kelly, Pretty Boy Floyd and Baby-Face Nelson 
in the 1930s, Germon-American Nazis in the 
early 1940s, American Communists in the 
McCarthy era, black leaders, civil rights advo- 
cates and the youthful New Left rebels in the 
1960s. He had a keen sense of public relations, 
and established a close working relationship 
with the Hollywood producers, radio program- 
me directors and television executives, always 
retaining a veto over any show - and there were 
hundreds - that dealt with the FBI and its 
activities. He made himself indispensable to 
those Presidents he liked, and a threat to those 

he d|d not; he used the abundant resources of 

the FBI to collect political gossip, which he 
passed on in a flood of memoranda to his 
favourites, . Franklin Roosevelt, Dwight 
Eisenhower and Lyndon Johnson, or held over 
the heads, as not so subtle blackmail, of Harry 
Truman, Jack Kennedy, arid Richard Nixon. 

Hoover insisted that he dealt only in the 
“facts”. When he became assistant director of 
Ihe Bureau of Investigation in 1921, it was an 
old-fashioned, slightly seedy detective agency. 
He became Director in 1924, changed its name 
FBI; arid reorganized it along scientific and 
professional lines, . starting with his famous 
atonal fingerprint collection. But in reality 

bu ever-growing “raw files" consisted of un- 

. substantiated allegations, half truths and full 
lies, albitg with unusable information (because 
. Really gathered, 'primarily through wiretaps, 

. ; hjaD Surveillance arid the like). He promoted 
Ms “facts”, by claiming that they spoke fot. 
ihemselves, but of course they never do, and in 
: > j|hy case be Was : highly selective in the “facts 
^chose either to make public or whisper to , 
^ ihcumbenis ih the White House. 

: . : rHe >yas ajsb capable of the purest hate. He 
■■ - Communists and criminal^, was con- 

■ Jtpptuoiis of , liberals, and was enraged by the 
■..flght ofaiiy black ihapiri a Suit and tie. In the 
' !#M960 s s he made Martin Luther King, Jr. 

public ^rieniy Number One. He arranged 
,^/r l^fophoncs arid recorders to be hldden in 

j 49$ 


for the edification and delight of various politi- 
cians as well as using them in a persistent 
attempt to blackmail King into committing 
suicide. Hoover had information on Jack Ken- 
nedy's sexual escapades long before anyone 
else suspected such things were going on, and 
he used this to protect himself, and the FBI, 
from Attorney General Robert Kennedy, who 
distrusted but feared him. For all his fascina- 
tion with the sex lives of others, however, he 
was apparently uninterested in sex. His con- 
stant companion and closest associate for fifty 
years, Clyde Tolson, was widely believed to be 
a homosexual, but Powers is correct in insisting 
that no convincing evidence exists to show that 
Hoover was gay. 

Powers is also correct in insisting that Hoov- 
er’s successes grew out of his aggressive res- 
ponse to demands for action at times of per- 
ceived national emergency. Hoover, he writes, 
knew 

Instinctively that in times of panic the public’s call for 
action must be answered, and he was able to discover 
creative and convincing ways to demonstrate that the 
government had the situation in hand. 

Always, Hoover warned that the alternative to 
the FBI in times of crisis was vigilante action, 
whether directed against Communists, blacks 
bent on promoting civil rights. New Left radi- 
cals, or gangsters. 

But most of all, he was a success because of 
his instinctive sense of what the public would 
support. Richard Nixon knew that he had re- 
sponded to oral hints from his predecessors to 
wire-tap the opposition, so when he became 
President, he ordered HooveT to put taps on 
high-ranking State Department officials sus- 
pected of leaking information, on the Demo- 
crats, and on newspaper reporters and televi- 
sion commentators. Hoover refused. Nixon 
ordered extensive mail coverage of his oppo- 
nents. Hoover would not do it. Nixon insisted 
on surreptitious entry into the offices and files 
of his critics. Hoover said no. He also said no to 
Nixon's insistence that the FBI infiltrate and 
disrupt the peace movement. In fact. Hoover 
became the prindpal defender of constitution- 
al rights and liberties in the Nixon Administra- 
tion; indeed, at times he was the only such 
defender. It was because Hoover would not act 
that Nixon created the “plumbers” in the 
White House; it was the amateurism of the 
plumbers that led directly to Watergate. 

As Hoover had done everything previous 
Presidents had asked him to do, Nixon was 
naturally and bitterly resentful at the refusal*. 
Why the switch? It came about because Hoov- 
er put the fortunes of the FBI ahead of any 
other consideration, and by the time Nixon 
came to power, Hoover realized that what he 
had got away with before was no longer accept-, 
able. The new threat he feared was Congres- 
sional investigation. If the FBI took the point 
in Nixon's assault on the Constitution, Hoove 
realized, it would be unable to defend itself in 
the new climate when the Democrats regained 
nower. In short, he anticipated the Congres- 
sional Inquiries into the CIA of the ^-197 s, 
inquiries that left the Agency in a shambles. 
There were no similar investigations of Are 
FRI although the Freedom of Information Act 
of Hoover', death), did open 
FBI files to serious scholars and thus exposed 
many of his grosser excesses. 

Powers, who has made extensive use of the 
Freedom of Information Act in his biography, 
is even-handed in assessing tlw impact of 
Hoover. “Hoover’s histone legacy , he wnles, 

“is profoundly ambiguous.” Powere con demus 

his “covert attacks on personal and public^e- 
mies”, but praises him for achieving his life s 
goal by destroying American communism , 
and for :realing “one of the great institutions in 
American government”. Obviously, these are 
debatable assertions. He is on more solid 
ground when he concludes 

a nniitlcal system, a nation, cannot survive unless 
wto are frightened and endangered bychange 
KhaUlielr^ interests are being “ d R 

im.pcted . . For much of the century, for millions 
TiiS^ricans J Edgar Hoover was that bulwark 
°L Shar M long l they saw Hoover standing 
puardtheycould beUeve that the rnnuliar rommurti y 
Sled by a^-old traditions, the America .hey coidd 
S^gnL as the country they knew and loved, suit 

endured. . 

True enough, bui what really endured was 

the bureaucracy that . wa, the only love of 

Hoover’s life.;' u,i4 jj.i J i '• i • - 1 


An eye for quality 


William Maxwell 

LINDA H. DAVIS 

Onward and Upward: A biography of 
Katharines. While 

300pp. New York: Harper and Row. 5~2.51J. 
006G15750X 

The justification for a biography of Katharine 
White is that she was in part responsible for 
turning the New Yorker from what was origi- 
nally a funny magazine advertising itself as 
"not for the old lady from Dubuque” into 
something more original, more ambitious, 
more literary, with a point of view that was 
immediately recognizable and that became 
widely shared. 

Because of her manner and New England 
accent, people sometimes mistook her for a 
Proper Bostonian, but the background of her 
family was western Massachusetts and Maine. 
Her father, Charles Sergeant, was orphaned at 
the age of seventeen. Like a character out of 
Horatio Alger he went to work for a bank , then 
for a railroad, taught himself engineering and 
ended up vice-president of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company. Her mother died of a 
ruptured appendix when Katharine was six 
years old and Katharine hod almost no mem- 
ory of her and no conscious sense of loss. By 
her own account her childhood was happy. She 
was a prim little girl, educated at home until 
the seventh grade when, five days a week, she 
boarded a street-car that carried her in to Bos- 
ton and the Winsor School. Like her two older 
sisters she was then enrolled in Bryn Mawr, 
which was small, the most bluestocking of the 
American colleges for women and ardently 
feminist. In her senior year Katharine was edi- 
tor of the school magazine and Ihe literary 
annual, and managed to wheedle a contribu- 
tion out of Marianne Moore, who was an alum- 
na. She graduated fourth in a class of seventy- 

nine. . . . _ . 

A year out of college she married Ernest 


Angell, whom she had known since childhood. 
Their first home whs Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he had been token into his father’s law 
firm. From the very beginning she had a job of 
one sort or another - reading scripts for the 
Cleveland Play House; conducting a door-to- 
door survey in the worst slums of Cleveland of 
the crippled and handicapped, with a view to 
finding work for them; representing the Con- 
sumer’s League at legislative hearings on 
working conditions in factories. When Angell 
was appointed to represent Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic in the Senate investiga- 
tion of the American occupation of those two 
countries she went to the islands with him and 
wrote articles, which the New Republic 
printed, on political and social conditions 
there. She also reviewed for the Atlantic 
Monthly and the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Angell soon discovered that he had a taste 
for philandering. His infidelity could not be 
kepi secret and the happiness of their fust 
years together gave way to furious quarrelling. 

In the summer of 1925, six months after its 
first issue, the New Yorker was struggling to 
stay alive. Katharine was taken on as a part- 
time manuscript reader at a weekly salary of 
twenty-five dollars. Two weeks later she was 
working full time and within three months she 
was, as she described it, “doing everything” - 
with, of course, Harold Ross, the editor-in- 
chief, and the other editors of that period. She 
was thirty-one years old, she was well read, she 
had an eye for literary talent in its first stages, 
she recognized genuine humour when she saw 
it. She was, in short, a godsend. 

E. B. White had been submitting light verse 
and short prose pieces to the magazine and 
Katharine suggested to Ross that he be hired as 
a staff writer. Working together day after day 
they fell in love. They met in Europe in the 
summer of 1928, had a brief affair in the south 
of France and Coraica, and agreed not to con- 
tinue it. She went to Reno to get a divorce. 
White was seven years younger than she was, 
and afraid of all binding arrangements, includ- 
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the concept of the knowledge 
OF GOD 

BRIAN HAYME5 

Ubnr, cl nyjgkggd gap* ’• CenCrl1 

Rcllolous believers do not only claim to believe 
in God. sometimes they affirm their knowledge 
of God. This book sets out to explore wha such 
language might mean. Do religious beUeve rs 
“know” what they arc talking about? 
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A PREFACE TO MORALTTY 

JOHN WILSON 
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nature of morality 
required to do wel 
who associate mi 
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Edited by MONEL CAP LAN 
This book, which brings together nine studies of 
fundaincntalismln in disparate religions and 
regional contexts, examines the specific circum- 
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inpmiiiiiitgo. She was never in any doubt about 
her fvcLingii for him ami in the end, Linda H. 
Davis says, “they drove to a suburb ut Manli.il- 
taii where . . . ilicy were married hy n minister 
in the Presbyterian church on the village 
green. . . . 'I he diureli was decorated with 
autumn leaves left over from a funeral." 

White had become the <Vnv Yorker's most 
valuable contributor and although Ross 
offered him every indiicciuent to stay, in 1 ( J3 k 
he gave up writing the "Notes and Comment” 
pages in favour of a monthly column for Har- 
per s Magazine. The couple bought mi old 
farmhouse in Maine with thirty-six acres of 
land and a view over l he water of Mount Des- 
ert Island. Katharine was much missed in New 
York literary ci teles - as Janet Manner said 
crossly, “She is the best woman editor in the 
world, hud the best editor's job in the world, 
and wliat dues she do, leave it all and retire to a 
farm in Maine." 

Linda II. Davis never met Mrs White, who 
had died a few months before Miss Davis be- 
gan her biography; die had outlived most of 
the writers ami artists whose work passed over 
lier desk Davis did get the approval and en- 
couragement of While, and Mis White's sou 
and daughter by her first mnniage were un- 
usually candid in talking about their inotlier, 
hut the AViv Yorker declined to open its files to 
her. 

To a persistent biographer the grave is not 
invariably an insurmountable object. But 


again and again Davis brings up a .subject of 
interest ami (lien lets go of it with “Whether 
this happened is in it known" nr “It is unknown 
if . . .” when the fads in quest inn are known 
ami she failed to ask the right person about 
them. Tense relationships such as the one with 
her sister Elsie, who also led a literary life, and 
with (i. S. L.ohraiiu, (he editor whom Kathar- 
ine White selected and trained to succeed her 
when she went to live in Maine and whose 
decisions she could not always bring herself to 
abide by, arc neither understood nor suffi- 
ciently gone into. Sometimes she fails to notice 
what is right under her nose. Mrs White fre- 
quently said, uml mi doubt believed, that her 
family was being pushed tn the wall by medical 
expenses, which were indeed large. However, 
(lie royalties from While's two immensely 
popular books for children, Smart Little and 
Charlotte's IVWj, must have heen considerable, 
year in and year out. And in the New Yorker's 
annual statement Mrs White is listed among no 
mure than a handful of major stockholders. 

Katharine While is not always perceived 
admiringly, Davis is aware of a certain ambiva- 
lence in her character that led to uneasy justi- 
fications of things in the past that she felt guilty 
about. ( )n the other hand, nowhere is the rend- 
er given a glimpse of how charming she could 
be. Although she loved her son by White and 
her two Angel! children, Davis believes that 
she was awkward when it came to mothering 
(hem. Yet ''niutcrnaE 1 ' is the word that best 


describes her concern for Ihe work and lives of 
writers and artists. They found themselves con- 
fiding in her. When they turned work in, they 
fell she was on their side, and in fad she was. 
Of the two kinds of editors, the no-sayers and 
the yes-sayers, she was a yes-saycr, and if 
possible would find a way to save a manuscript 
that was almost hut not quite right. She did not 
take kindly to some of the things Brendan Gill 
wrote about her in Here at "The New Yorker" 
hut his summing up of her qualities as an editor 
is entirely accurate: 

militantly pmu<! (as the Hryn Mawr graduates of 
those days especially were) of her fitness to take part 
in matters of importance in the world, she . . . had 
not only a superb confidence in herself and in her eye 
for quality; she was us stubborn ... in pushing Tor 
the acccjiiunec of her opinion as sonic weighty gla- 
cier wurking its way down a narrow Alpine pass. She 
must nficn have intimidnied Rnss ... she certainly 
gave him what (unowned io nn Intellectual con- 
science. . . .Always a resourceful opponent, when 
she was not the glacier, she was the narrow Alpine 
pnss. 

Davis is more assured when dealing with 
family history nnd with the Whiles' preoccupa- 
tion with illness, which went far beyond the 
garden variety of hypochondriasis. White did 
die of A l/lie inter's at the end of a very long 
lire hut more often than not it turned out thal 
he did not have (lie disease lie was sure he was 
suffering from. Even a partial list of Kathar- 
ine's afflictions is appalling: a spinal- fusion 


The hero’s hidden wounds 


Harold Beaver 

KENNETHS. LYNN 
Hemingway: l Us life and work 

■ 702pp. Simon and Schuster. £16. 

0671*54829 

IV ter Griffin's Along with Youth: Hemingway, 
the early yean | reviewed in the Tl.S of August 
I, 19,%) carried the seal of family approval. 
Kenneth S. Lynn's magnificent biography is 
not so certified: nor is it likely lobe. For relent- 
lessly he mounts the case for l he prosecution. 
His is a study of Ph i I octet es- Hemingway, 
probing what Edmund Wilson called "(he 
wound and the bow", undermining Ihe bulch 
imagery which, the author mi tirelessly prop- 
agated. A feller written in 1934 io F. Scott 
Fitzgerald strikes the key mite*. 

We are ail bitched (nun Ihe Man and you especially 
have la Is: hurt like hell before you can write serious- 
ly. Hul when you g*l Ihe damned hurt use it - don't 
cheat with H. Be as faithful to it as a scientist. 

. The danger is t hat Hemingway will be regarded 
no longer as a major, or even minor, writer but 
as a psychological case-study. This is a danger 
. that Lynn triumphantly surmounts. He never 
denies the ultimate heroism by which Heming- 
way survived his own debilitating inner con- 
flicts. He never denigrates his genius, lie has 
Far too high a respect for the fine fiction that 
such heroism elicited, though its extent may 
seem. far smaller. today than ut the time of 
Hemingway's death!, 

For Hemingway had a problem: he was lent- 
; fled oF self-exposure. That w why be could nut 
owTipleie the overtly autobiographical “Nick 
Adams" cycle and flinched nil his life Town 
: fronting his birthplace - Oak Fnrk, Illinois 

, - in either fact or fiction It is also why he so 

deplored Fitzgerald's set f-humifi tiling candour 
in e*sapi Ufef galhewii Under Ihe title The 
Craek-fjp. Nut only wto such candour taboo. 

- : but. Hemingway \ «K-um(er*randing w*s in 
"... any ease too limited to permit him to be m> 
expansive. This forced him toexercise the most 
severe economics In rendering tits life iulwt- 
icfllly. •‘packing troubled feelings" bcfliwihe 
'SpiLlcd. of his storks (ns Lynn writes} “like 
dynamite bcnenihfl bridge". l.yhn> self- 
appointed task has been Co dMnwfitlc (hat 
bridge and defuse the dynamite .Ihe publita- 

■ lioji'oflhh biography follows inexorably on the 
publication of the abridged manuscript of The 
Garden of Eden (reviewed in the 77.. V of 

. February 1987). It fc (he homosexual and 
Transexual fantasies of Ilia! posthumous novel 
whlehare Jtcre fully illuminated nnd explored. 

Perlia jw 8 sort of sexual vacillation is more 
the word, or androgyny, however odd it may 
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Hemingway in Spain tv report the Spanish Chil B T ar, carrying amis although it was illegal for reporters to do so. 
Thi photograph is reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


. seem to rediscover Hemingway as the prophet 
of our own bleached, unisex era. Certainly 
after The Garden of Eden it was impossible (o 
ignore Hemingway's fascination with sexual 
transposition nnd hair fetishism and lesbianism 
and phallic loss. As he repqrdcd in 1953, anno- 
tating bis fourth wife's diary; ■ 

She h» always warned id be * boy and thinks m a boy 
' without ever losing any femininity. If you should 
. become confused on thfiymi should retire. She loves 
.' me to be her prh (rfc). which I kwetobe, imu being 
; abwfufely stupid .... In return she makes, me 
, awards and at night we do every soil of thing which 
pKJH<» her and which pleases me ... Mary ha* 

• ft^rhfldi^VwJ^oloipubchuthM always WMte\l 
to he a boy. Since 3 have never cared fur any ma q and 
dislike any mclife ixmuict *f».lh men except the not* 
mal Spanish «br«n . . vHdvcd fceHhgiWcmbrMp 
of Mary which cams (<> rjta to Winding quite new 
v (Ori Oijttide gU -v 

, ; Lynn Trace* This ilrfine ibfough ; the. oemre 
. Without appearing a Freudian bu^bOdy. HU 
: inrterpenerratiort of ', literary > text* with; bUF ! 
' graphical cO^ ttWVajss) l»‘ 


raaste rly ; Hemingway’s, disgust was centred po , 
thir; fpftf i$$«lr; Ttxww \ 

Gra6ii“K«nIn^way Tiibp. /ditesst«F mm irj j 

girls' mua n^vrjn phi*# pf him 


older Marcelline, converting them to a couple 
of "lads'* or “chaps" for holidays. Grace’s meti- 
culous family photo-album is ihe damning evi- 
dence qs well os the suspicion of lesbianism that 
hovered around her in later years. It is Surely 
paradoxical that a Miss Stein was to replace 
“Mrs Hemingstein" (one of her son’s antl- 
temltic nicknames from his schooldays) In 
Hemingwuy’s confuted emotions. Only twenty, 
months apart in age, both Hemingway ahd 
; Gertrude Stein had ballooned to an endrnious 
site. “As for Gertrude's attachment to /Alice 

•lokt&s, ' Lynn writes, “HemingWay may have 
; thought of h n* a holder, Parisian variation on 
his mother's relationship with Ruth Arnold. " 

;Uemirtgsvay would have detested all this 
/probing jnto his family bttkgrodiid, He might; 
havo feein equally troubled to team Thdt the 
• ; Imc.Utween the impotent hero aadtonnnish 
- heroirio pf TUe $un Alsa Rfag could U ihter- 
, prcledai a lesbiah rcJatlohship' With % in* 

isa^ssssSfi* 

iBqrnetrj.wiih teronotodaus 


operation, infectious hepatitis, mumps, an 
emergency appendectomy, diabetes, a blocked 
carotid artery that required surgery, after 
which she went into shock and nearly died in 
the operating room. Roger Angell thought that 
his mother and White engaged in an uncon- 
scious contest over which of them was the more 
ill. Miss Davis says. 

Sharing his ill health unconsciously served several 
purposes. To begin with it helped her marriage. Her 
husband's devotion to her was unquestionable, but 
he was also devoted to his symptoms, and this men- 
tally took him away from her. By sharing his anx- 
ieties she could remain emotionally close to him, 
participate more fully in his life. 

As they went from doctor to doctor her condi- 
tion was aggravated by misdiagnosis and the 
side effects of dangerous medication. 

Confined to a wheel-chair or the living-room 
sofa, she refused to give in to old age, and is a 
gallant and touching figure - arranging and 
annotating her books and papers for the Bryn 
Mawr library, answering her mail and even 
some of White's, writing letters to her senator 
and congressman; failing eyesight had obliged 
her to use a magnifying glass in order to read 
and she found it impossible to hold the mag- 
nifying glass and a pen in her hand at the same 
time. After her death White wandered dis- 
consolately about the place, seeing what 
needed to be done but, without her, lacking the 
will to do it. 


put up at the Hfltel Jacob. This is the kind of 
in-joke in which Hemingway delighted. But it 
was also part of his constant need to heighten 
experience. The story-teller was also an in- 
veterate liar. The Hemingway myth was a tis- 
sue of collaborative lies. Above all , stories ab- 
out his wounding at Fossalta ~ indeed, his 
whole role in the Italian campaign - became 
distorted out of all proportion until it was wide- 
ly believed that he had joined the 69th Infan- 
try, fought three major battles and been badly 
wounded leading Arditi on Monte Grappa. 
This was as outrageous as the later fib about his 
D-Day landing on the Fox Green Beach sector 
of Omaha Beach. (Lynn shows that Heming- 
way did not reach Normandy “for a good 
month and a half after the June 6 landings”.) 

Not everything was phony. His secret anx- 
ieties also granted Hemingway the insight to 
delve into others' secrets, or imagined secrets, 
or sexual shortcomings. But this mainly 
brought out his worst side, stimulating his com- 
petitive masculinity {passim) or antisemitism 
(with Stein, Harold Loeb, Horace LiverightJ- 
His dislike of feeling indebted flipped into an 
inexcusable need to humiliate his friends. His 
malice became notorious, especially to those 
who had most helped to further his literary 
career: Sherwood Anderson, Scott Fitzgerald, 
Stein, even John Dos Passos. Though he 
admired T.S. Eliot's poetry, this did not pre- 
vent him from resenting the man, as is made 
abundantly clear by “Mr. and Mrs. Elliot" (the 
misspelling was habitual). 

By the mid-1940s Hemingway was tor- 
mented, drunk, debilitated, afflicted with pro- 
longed bouts of sexual impotence and skin can- 
cer. Again and again he managed to rein in his 
resources. He finished The Old Man and the 
Sea, which won him a Pulitzer Prize, followed 
by the Nobel Prize. Heroically he struggle* 1 
against his nightmares. For he hod long been 
haunted by suicide. That is another theme 
Lynn tactfully traces through this long biogra - 
phy. If The Garden of Eden corroborated one 
aspect of his researches, he himself had set out 
to corroborate Norman Mailer’s obi tuary P 1 '^ 

. in Esquire- “What Is more likely the truth of his 
own odyssey", Mailer wrote, ’ 

' is that he straggled with his cowardice and against a 
secret Iqat.to suicide oil his life, that his Inner la(m- 
scope was a nightmare; and he spent his nights wres - 
■ Hog- with the gods. It may even be that tne una 

. judgment on his work may come to the notion tn ^ 

. . what ho fajled to do was tragic, but what he acco" 1 ’ . 
; ■ pHshed Waji heroic, fojr it Is possible that hecarnc 
Weight of anxiety with him which would have sw 
. cated any man smaller than himself. 

j;That c6uld : well, stand as epigraph ^- ^ 
V;aa» 0 )p(isheld, revealing ajid, aJi Id 4N« F- 
J : fbundly sympathetic biography. .. ; 
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Celebrations in a house of fiction 


G abriel Josipovici 

GEORGES PEREC 

Life; A User’s Manual 

Translated by David Bellos 

581pp. Collins Harvill. £15 (paperback, 

£9.95). 

0002714639 
0ULIPO 

UBlbliothique OuIIplenne 
Volume One: 375pp. 

Volume Two: 391pp. 

Paris: Ram say. 125fr each 

As with most major artists there is an exem- 
plary quality about the life of Georges Perec: 
the contingent and the arbitrary have been 
transmuted into the resonant and meaningful. 

He was born in France in 1936 of immigrant 
Polish Jewish parents and was an orphan by the 
age of six, his father killed in 1940 fighting for 
his adopted country and his mother deported 
by the Nazis in 1943. Brought up by an aunt, he 
became in some ways more French than the 
French, as evidenced by the chord his first, 
rather modest novel, Les Choses (1965) 
seemed to strike in the public and critics alike. 

But after two further novels, one in the manner 
of Raymond Queneau and the other in that of 
the young Sartre, he found himself at a dead 
end, unable to see any way forward. It was at 
this point, in 1967, that he was invited to join 
OuLiPo, and it changed his life. Suddenly he 
had a purpose, and his art blossomed. Its finest 
frail, and what seems to me likely to remain 
one of the great novels of the century, was La 
Vie mode d'emploi , written between 1969 and 
1978. He died of cancer in 1982, just short of 
his forty-sixth birthday. 

What then is OuLiPo and why was it so 
important to Perec? Four volumes of Oulipian 
writings have so far been published, including 
manifestos, exercises, and tributes to two of 
the members who died, Queneau and Perec. It 
is thus possible for an outsider to grasp some- 
thing of what it stands for. The group was 
founded in 1961 by the mathematician Fran- 
cois le Lionnais.and by Queneau, himself a 
mathematician and the editor of the P16iade 
Encydopeadia as well as a novelist and poet. 

The abbreviation stands for "Ouvroir de Lit- 
l$ralure Potentielle", and other members have 
included the poet, novelist (and mathemati- 
cian) Jacques Roubaud, Italo Calvino and the 
American writer Harry Mathews. The group's 
task, as it sees it, lies in two related but distinct 
areas:, to explore the history of the use of con- 
straints in literature (lipograms, acrostics, 
palindromes, sestinas, etc) and thus in the pro- 
cess rehabilitate artists and periods dismissed 
by a literary history still dominated by mimetic 
and expressionist models; and (the more im- 
portant task) to devise new constraints for 
poets and writers of fiction alike, and see what 
results from their rigorous application. 

What is immediately striking about OuLiPo, 
and perhaps explains its longevity, is its good 
humour, It is not, like most artistic move- 
ments, embattled; besides, the presence in its 
midst of the likes of Queneau and Perec has 
ensured that the emphasis would fall on wit and 
enjoyment rather than on polemics. One of the 
pieces reprinted in Volume One of the Bib- 
hothique OuIIplenne is the outcome of a visit to 
Lyon mqde by several members of the group at 
ihe invitation of a local bookshop. Bored by 
Ihe long motorway journey and rendered 
pleisantly drowsy by a. light meal of how- 

• ri'oeijvref; ham and cream cheese, washed 
dtwnwlth a pleasing variety of local wines, and 
Wmobne having mentioned the singer Mont* 
^rrat Caballd, there' descended on the com- 

: Pany what Perec in his preface calls a “ftevre 

• hombprionique 1 ', which did not abandon them 
' " AlH long after they had reached Lyon, much to 

the bewilderment of their hosts, whd had 
:;.;?ppW(6 heBr them talk about Airt. One hun- 
•, drtd -Homopfionlc variants, on ' the singer s 
. Ojjijna. are printed here (under the title “La 

• ^ntatripe sauve"), ranging front “Un faf ex- 


Z" l cnane aevina que k^v . 

.^TOmenc^ ’a manger tin rongeur dont ,1a chair 
jj^ bfen trOp cors6e pour son encore jeune 

;^9.mac: ,‘Mqntre ge rat qut'ava- 

T Atm,,'., •• ' . . i.. 


•j^Varetwoasi^^ of OtiUPowhiCh need 
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to be grasped, one obvious and superficial, the 
other never alluded to by its members but al- 
ways present at a deeper level. The first is that 
it turns all art into a game. There is nothing 
wrong with this, but those who believe that art 
consists of more than play will tend to dismiss it 
as merely frivolous. That would be a pity, be- 
cause at the heart of OuLiPo's endeavours lies 
the central post-Romantic issue of the meaning 
of art and its place in society, and the related 
problem of the arbitrariness of the artistic pro- 
cess and the sorts of measures the artist can 
take to overcome it. That is the question which 
drives both Prufrock and Eliot, both Marcel 
and Proust, both LeverkQhn and Thomas 
Mann. Indeed, what else is Doktor Fausna but 
at once a meditation on the nature of artistic 
constraints, and an embodiment of such con- 
straints in the manner of Schoenberg's serial- 
ism (itself the product of a search for strong 
enough constraints to allow the honest com- 
poser to work again in the wake of the chaos 
left by Beethoven and Wagner)? And to those 
who argue that to concentrate on purely formal 
matters is to deny the personality of the artist, 
two replies are necessary: the first and obvious 
one is that we have no difficulty in disting- 
uishing Schoenberg from Berg, early Boulez 
from early Stockhausen , or Queneau from Cal- 
vino and both from Perec. The second and 
more interesting one is that it is precisely those 
who imagine that they need only rely on their 
personal genius and inspiration who produce 
works which very quickly turn out to resemble 
all the other works in their culture. Here of 
course the criticism of inspiration and indi- 
viduality implicit in the OuLiPo project joins 
hands with that of their more solemn and 
polemical contemporaries, Barthes. Foucault 
and Derrida. 

There is nevertheless a modicum of truth in 
the criticism that might be levelled at OuLiPo 
procedures and at those of their forebears, 
such as Raymond Roussel. Literature is not 
music and poetry is not prose Fiction. Too often 
the result of imposing conscious playful con- 
■ straints on narrative is ihe production of a text, 
which is both fantastic and whimsical. As we 
read Cntoino's If on a Winter's Night a Traveller 
(Calvino has an essay in the second Oulipian 
volume on the constraints he employed in will- 
ing parts of that book) or Harry Mathews’s The 
Sinking of the Odradek Stadium, we may be 
amused but we quickly cease to feel any com- 
pelling reason to read on. The author may be 
exceedingly clever but neither the characters 
nor the narrative ever really engages our in- 
terest. To some extent this is true of Perec s 
first Oulipian work, La Dlsparition , a long 
novel written entirely without the letter e, a 
task even harder in French than it is in English. 
One can admire it, laugh with it, but only as 
one admires and laughs at a juggler. However 
for Perec himself the book was of the utmost 
importance, for it showed him that, at a mo- 
ment when he thought he had nothing more to 
sav, the fiercest of constraints opened up a 
whole new world of possibilities: the adrenalin 
end the invention started to flow again. And 
there is a further point, made (after his death) 
'by Robert Bober, the fita-meker who worked 
vrith Perec on Return to Ellis Island, that this, 
like all his later books, was an attempt, hardly 
realized even by himself, to j»me tc > terms with 
a real-life disappearance: that of his mother, 
deported to the camps when he was still too 
young to understand at a conscious level what 

was going on. . . 

La Vie mode d'emploi is something com- 
pletely different. To move from one of Perec s 
earlier novels to this one is »ke moving from A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man to 
Ulysses, from “Prufrock" to The Waste Land. 
It began as three separate projects. One was a 
novef based on a drawing by Snu Steinberg, 
showing a large apartment block with the front 
mS “two B u idbe a cdebra'lon o f the ordm, 
ary of hot-water bottles, sleeping cats, cards 
pinned on walls, all those thiogs which mean so 
mbchlo us but which novels, in thert hurry to 
SFod with the story, overlook. One was a 
novel whose constfaints would be dictated by 
the Graeco-Latin magic square of te " (' uch 

so yards' like the simple one depicted in DBr- 
ert "Melancolia I", are simplyjuds to perron- 
ef .* nn t niric esses and as Such have been used, 

,;| h i i ( C' ; ' 1 * ’ r 


would be at once totally absorbing and com- 
pletely useless. Suddenly Perec realized that 
these three were really one single project: the 
magic square would be the building with Us 
hundred rooms; and in the building would live 
Percivnl Bartlebooih, an English millionaire, 
who, at the age of twenty-five, decides io spend 
the next fifty years of his life in the following 
way: for ten years he lakes lessons in water- 
colour painting (from Valfcnc, who lives in a 
bed-sitter at the topof the building); for twenty 
years he and his manservant travel the globe, 
while he paints watercolours of ports and sea- 
side towns at the rate of one a fortnight, send- 
ing them buck as they are completed to Gas- 
pard Winckler, whom he has installed in the 
building, and whose task it is to turn them into 
wooden jigsaw puzzles of seven hundred and 
fifty pieces each; the next twenty years will be 
spent in his flat, reconstituting the puzzles, also 
at the rate of one a fortnight, and, as each is 
finished, dispatching them to another crafts- 
man, who has the job of detaching the original 
watercolour from the completed puzzle; this is 
then sent back to the spot where it was painted 
and a chemical solution is applied to it which 
removes the paint; the pristine sheet of What- 
man paper is then returned to Bartlebooih. 

Each chapter consists of the description of a 
single room. Sometimes nn object lends into nn 
account of the occupant of the room or some 
other anecdote connected with it, and some- 
times an earlier occupant is invoked. The lone 
remains neutral throughout, whether an elabo- 
rate piece of furniture is being described or a 
story of triple murder, suicide or accidental 
death is being recounted. Since it would be 
tedious to start at the top right hand corner and 
work across and down, Perec has devised a 
further set of rules for the transition from room 
to room and chapter to chapter, but devised it 
so cunningly thal the last chapter brings us to 
the room in which sits Bartlebooih himself, 
bent over his jigsaw, and to the single shocking 
event which actually occurs in the course of this 
huge novel, an event, though, which has been 
prepared for from the very opening chapter. 

The neutral tone and the abrupt transitions 
from room to room, life to life, far from flatten- 
ing out character, enhance it, in line with the 
good Brechtian principle that interruption re- 
veals far more than continuity. Our experience 
of the novel is in some ways akin to our experi- 
ence of a great stained-glass window, at Char- 
tres, say, or Canterbury: we are overwhelmed 
by colour and detail, yet we bask in the assur- 
ance that though we cannot quite make out all 
that is going on there are excellent reasons for 
every element being just as and where it is. 
That is why the effect of Perec’s book is in some 
ways closer to that of the great medieval encyc- 
lopeadic narratives of Dante and Chaucer than 
to that of the anxious masterpieces of Sterne 
and Joyce. 

And yet of course it is a book very much of 
our own time, and what makes it. In the end, a 


great book rather than a merely brilliant one, is 
that it is a book about failure. Bartlebooth s 
attempt to find a use for his life ends in failure 
and despair, and the same is true of Winckler, 

Morel let, Appenzzell, and of many othera. Life 
cannot be used. As each finds age creeping up 
on him or is struck down by a blow from life - 
the death of a beloved wife, the discovery that 
talent does not match up to ambitions - he 
withdraws deeper and deeper into silence. In 
this crowded book, so full of lives and objects 
and word-games that it makes Rabelais seem 
almost anaemic, what affects one in the end is 
the sense that the only important things cannot 
be said or described. And this is where the 
novel's subject-matter and its form come 
together so remarkably. For all those rules 
developed by Perec over the years with OuLi- 
Pa are themselves ultimately seen, like Bartle- 
booth’s project, to be merely ways of staving 
off the ultimate silence, the ultimate triumph 
of life (time, death) over the plans men have 
for using and mastering it. Yet - such is the 
paradox of art - it is only by the almost manic 
deployment of such rules that this can be made 
manifest. Thus the book is ultimately a 
celebration of life itself, that which can never 
be used or mastered. 

Like all great works of art, it grows in rele- 
vance the longer it exists among us. It arrives in 
England with nice liming as we enter a third 
stretch of Thntclicrile government. For at one 
level it is about the uneven contest between 
those who respect life and the limits it imposes 
on us, and those who are governed by nothing 
but naked greed to seek to enlarge the space 
they occupy at the expense of others, or to 
discover the secrets of others in order to use 
them. It begins with the arrival of an estate 
agent come to work out how best to modernize 
Wincklcr's flat now that the puzzle-maker is 
dead, and it ends with a television impresario 
trying to force Bartlebooth out of his anonym- 
ity. Always it is the users who triumph, and, 
among them, of course, is the reader, peering 
behind locked doors into the privacy of rooms 
and lives. But the rqader is made to recognize 
his role and to see that no matter how much 
you know about a person, you never fully know 
that person; that no matter how many shares 
you acquire, time will not spare you. The terri- 
ble vision Valfene has of the entire block of 
which the building forms a part razed to the 
ground, not by nuclear holocaust (Perec would 
see such apocalypses too as forms of false con- 
solation) but simply by the greed of acquisitive 
builders planning some monstrous profit-mak- 
ing dream city in which all our wishes would be 
immediately catered for, is one of the bleakest 
in modern literature, all the more so for form- 
ing part of a wonderfully tender and funny 
novel. 

It is a novel that presents a mighty challenge 
to any translator, so full is it of puns, secret 
games, allusions to other works and other 
styles. David Bellos, who has written some 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 1939-1945 

JANE WAUER and MICHAEL VAUGHAN-REES 


A nostalgic look at women’s 
wartime Uvesl 

Drawn from an unrivalled colleclion of contemporary 
women’s magazines and using facsimile illustrations 
througfrouUbme/i in Wartime is a fascinating look at 
Ihe lives of ordinary women in World war IF Recipes, 
fashion tips, agony columns and readers letters all 
combine to provide a clear picture 6f . women s wartime 
workandpiay. 

£9.95 paper • ; ' 
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Foils fair and foul 


reinnrLihly ilLumina(iiii> eviays on the huok, 
ami the jiulilislK-fh. arc In he ci*ri|>ralulalcil tm 
ul last innkiii}! il av.iilahltr in English (< Jer- 
iiiiin and Miilum traiisl.i linns iMine mu live 
ycars ngn). How smi then in have in say (hal 
die blink has been iraiisl.ilcri ami edited ex- 
tremely carelessly. 

To begin with, key decisions have inn been 
(Liken. Hume bunk lilies and i|Hi)|:itinns lor 
iimck-ijuniiiiinns} have been translated nr 
given English equivalents, white others have 
been left in French. On page 1W> one of the 
many iiinck-repmdiietions in the book shows 
us Lin advert for an india-rubber; Hellos has 
cleverly substituted llie name "Kunseli" fnr 
I’eree's "llcphus". hut then has ruined it by 
gising the address of the shnp ;is "K5 Dame 
Street. Brussels". 'the French has "rue de 
Dames, Bruxelles", which is what we would 
expect; surely if you are going Inauglici/c the 
ii.mie of the prod ml and (lie street, (hough, 
vnu need to alter the location in an ! : nelisli 


town. This might seem a trivial objection, hut 
hundreds of such details combine to give the 
impression of si une tiling slightly clumsy and 
unfocused, which is the precise opposite of the 
effort of the honk in French. Ami could not 
someone at Collins have link'd that there is no 
such church as Santa Marin Magginru, or asked 
the translator ter look again at the French mi 
page lUfi, where the I English reads, incon- 
gruously: “In the middle, beneath a chandelier 
with an opaline howl hanging on three gilded 
east-iron chains, stands a table made of a cylin- 
drical block of lava from Pompeii, on which sits 
a six 'sided smoked glass table laden with little 
saucers . . Hy contrast chapters twenty- 
seven ill itl seventy- four, which were trail slated 
bv I lurry Mathews and had already been pub- 
lished, read as though I’ercc had written in 
Fnglish. Let us hope the hook will he enough 
of li success even ;is it stands for the publishers 
lo commission Hellos to make a thorough re- 
vision. Perec deserves no less. 


A monster traduced 


Nicole Irving 

MKIIH.lOPKNIKft 
( HI lex anti Jvamic 
Iran slated by Alan Sheridan 
I2bpp. Methuen £9.‘I5 
nil Ulft utii 


hi retelling the story of Jeanne d'Arv and her 
companion at arms, C iillcs de Rais. Michel 
Tnnrnier aims to fill in Hie blanks left in mure 
circimispcct accounts -■ religious texts and his- 
tones His (Mies et Jeanne (first published in 
WSJ, jnd reviewed ,u length in the ff.S of 
August Wthatycar) Is a shocking Lit lie huok . Il 
.seems unashamedly in u hurry to dispose of 
Jeanne d’Arc in order to get on to the stury of 
Gil lex's ghastly linings in the years following 
lemnc's death at tile slake. Tin's brief nUii 
leave-, us feeling cheated and disturbed; with 
iistoncufcoiildetachment. quite unlike that of 
Le Rni desAulnes or Veudmli uu lex linthes du 
l*ndfie, it makes voyeurs of as. 

Alan Sheridan's translation contributes little 
to iiscasc. for sudly it manages tu mangle many 
of the characteristic Tournier qualities - the 
winning confidence and sheer pleasure with 
which he writes, (or example - that make the 
French book difficult to discard. The transla- 
tion all too often takes the easy way out. sim- 
plifying the language and making it dull. 

There are frequent, minor inaccuracies 
which paint to this perhaps having been a 
rushed job ("]e t’ai oul dire" becoming "I've 
heard it said", which fails to convey the de- 
voted attention Gilles paid to Jeanne’s every 
word or gesture). However unimportant some 
of these may seem, there is good reason to 

Brief lives 

Jay Parini , .v 

GEORG EAfACKAY BROWN - 
The Golden Bird: TwoOrkney stories • - 
226pp. Murray. £10.95. 
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In The Golden Bird, which coma ins iwd M dries 
set in the Orkneys, George Mack ay Brown 
once again evokes the island community over 
.which he preside* av a kind of genius loci. His 
writing lias fast none of the shimmer that made 
earlier collection*. ifUChavA 'Tithe to Keep end 
A CulehtUtl of Line, so memorable- His pro- 
ject iemniiB eomiani- the nttempt to embody 
, the cycles of nature, including hnntap nature, , 
aiitjilte rhythms of Orcadian life, in inuiglstki. . 
ulteiisnnoibus prpsa. : ;* 

' The belief its of Brown's ptct^cuputiun with 
the Orkneys ure muny: he inherit*, fora siuit.a 
language; studded with peculiar, beautiful 
words! (creel, ttpft, sqrk, brock)* with lunii* 
nous plture-nlimes (Haihtwvoe, Kirkwall) end 
nitri^i of people ( Bob of Feaquoy . David of 
Gdiiflc). Hi* talcs - like his three novels - haw 
Jiltlo in the way of plat. The title piece chroni- 
cles (he decline of ,i small fishing community . 


preserve each sei.ip of me;uiiiig wherever 
pnssibli* in a nariLitive that is brief, that charts 
< iilles’s glowing obsession, ami that rarely 
does the reader's work for him. preferring to 
give mi nccuinu Ini mu of small , worrying hints 
(iither iImii spell anything out. Il is ;i pity, for 
e mu ii pie, lo give away (lie young pngc-hoy's 
sex in the opening pages when Tournier so 
carefully with Isolds it. His sentence without 
subject or verb, "Dcs Vtfiix verts . . . un visage 
nsseux . . .'" becomes "She had bright green 
eyes, a hony face . . (In Tournicr's vision of 
tiie future monster, sadist mul boy nmrclcrcr, is 
not the ambiguity of Jeanne's sex perhaps cru- 
cial in drawing Gilles towards her?) 

Hut there are more disastrous moments too, 
uherc what appears to be u failure to come (a 
grips with the French has led to an English 
rendering which ought not to have stuod up to 
an editor's scrutiny. Tournier writes, at the 
inoiiieiK of Jean lie's arrival .-nuong courtiers at 
Chi non: "Eli verihr cet el re -la vicut d'ailletirs 
ct jure uu milieu dcs courtisans, comme un 
jeune faoTi parmi tes dindons, les paons cl les 
pintades d'unc basse-cour." This cannot be 
made lo mean: “In truth she was a creature 
from elsewhere. Standing in the midst uf those 
courtiers, she swore like a farmhand sur- 
rounded by turkeys, peacocks and guinea 
fowls.'' There is no need for Jeanne to swear, 
and it would be out of character; she merely 
stands out - for furer can mean to clash or to jar 
- like a young fawn amid the turkeys; peacocks 
and guinea-fowl of a farmyard. Far from seeing 
Jeanne as a crude farmhand, Tournier is play- 
ing on the terms couf, court, and 6ajje-co«r. 
farmyard: it is Ihe Dauphin's court that is (he 
cackling, self-regarding farmyard in which this 
fresh , untainted creature has the misfortune lo 


One of the' main threads of the story, such as it 
is, concerns the harsh rivalries between '(ho 
crofts of Gorse and Feaquoy, a rivalry largely 
fostered by the women of these households, 
Tornina and Mary Jeail. Miraculous and tragic 
events. Such os With* Fiord's rescue oFhcr in- 
fant son from an eagle's clutches, serve to mark 
the turning-points in these otherwise unexcep- 
tional lives of marginal farming add fishing. 
Apart from the effects of an occasional influx 
of strangers - schoolteachers and ministers 
, mostly- the islanders rarely find, their values or 
i routines threatened. FPr the most part, it tssen 
; gules (hat provoke change in “The Golden 
, Bird", storm* that bring young men to early. 
i graves, . •' .. ;; 

Tiie rraglHty of life is wntinuoudy, under- 
scored in these stories.; The second, “The Life 
,'und Death of John Vue", examines the values 
of an Gffcney'mhn whii, after xiqte years off tire 
, , island, return* , Hired fey the. beauty Of a farm 
, girt whom Jre maniea. Johii Vim;‘ reriaiu, hlm- 


Si mon Rae 

SKIIASTIAN IJARKY 
The Engine of Owl-Light 
,1‘JUpp; Manchester: Carcanct. £10.95. 
Cl«5fi35 7IM 


Sebastian Barry is an exuberant exponent of 
the power and possibilities of language, de- 
lighting in “the twistings and convolutions of 
words, the inventions and contrivances", as 
Dylan Thomas, dearly an influence along with 
more obvious Irish mentors, once expressed it. 
Barry's strenuously animated use of language 
is constantly throwing up striking images, in- 
genious descriptions: “the little ferry tweezers 
the bruised handful of passengers from one 
bank to the other"; “sometimes a depressed 
afternoon husband forced his steps to her shill- 
ing edge of town"; “Ihe house was under a 
linen of dust"; “We never heard another word 
about that deiith, till later. Prohably the old 
woman boiled and bubhlcd and dried, and 
stopped slinking, and became a sort of leather 
cover to the homely armchair." 

Of course this kind of thing can get badly out 
of hand (one thinks despondently of Wilson 
Harris), lint Barry is a disciplined practitioner, 
seldom overloading the intricate circuitry of bis 
prose. He ulso displays skill and a certain 
amount of daring in the structure of this book, 
which contains six distinct narrative strands 
woven in the same order or pattern into twenty 
ehapteis (or “sixfoils"). each of which develops 
another stage of every story. The effect at first 
is or an evening's clinnncl-linpping at someone 
e Ire's peremptory behest, hut once the rhythm 
of the sequence lias been established one rends 
easily and avidly. 

The bulk of the novel is devoted to the lives 
of two utterly dissimilar Irishmen, Oliver 
Conn, bright, middle-class, but bereft of a 
father, and Batty Moran, a Beckett figure from 
the extreme margins, born in the poor-house, 
brought up hy (lie town uliorc and conscripted 
to fight in a nonsensical war in Africa. 

Oliver's account of himself is split into three, 
each with its different lone and style: memories 


of childhood and the gradual exploration of the 
central trauma of his life, the early departure of 
his renegade artist father; the story of an un- 
happy affair with the sexually ravishing but 
emotionally frigid Xenia, in Paris and Switzer- 
land; and a travelogue covering a much war- 
mer relationship with a girl called Sue, with 
whom he drives across the States in a stolen car 
in the company of a shady drifter called 
Chicken. 

Moran's tale is told in a third-person account 
of his early up-bringing - or out-casting - and 
terrible experiences in the army, through 
which, paradoxically, he is resurrected into a 
fuller humnnity; and a first-person narrative, 
addressed to an unknown “Moll", from (he 
dubious sanctuary of Key West, where he has 
fallen in with a Rasta called Ali. They hangout 
in a topless bar and pursue some clandestine 
and illegal venture, the nature of which re- 
mains obscure, though it involves the theft of 
some manuscripts, one of them bearing the 
title The Engine of Owl-Light. 

These two biographical sequences, which 
dovetail hesitantly towards the end of the 
book, are underpinned by a sixth narrative 
strand, also incidentally addressed to “Moll", 
written in "foul” English and purporting to be 
the history of an early Irish chief who also 
happens to be called Conn. This phonetic 
mish-mash - “Ectsecd a lutel stunn hndde riss, 
and in de cinter off dat viloog stoodet de teeny 
hoi, of years in handefil" - makes for rocky 
reading, but is worth persisting with. It tells a 
story similar to that of the legendary Sweeney 
(the son-in-law incidentally of a Conn) involv- 
ing the chiefs losing battle with a traitorous 
cleric, a hard exile, a forlorn return and a terri- 
ble torturing from which he escapes into the 
woods to be re-united with, indeed trans- 
formed into, his old court poet, Owl. 

How this ancient story parallels, comple- 
ments or illuminates the modem narratives, 
how, to quote the epigraph from Sir Thomas 
Browne , "things long past have been answered 
by things present" , must be left to the reader to 
tease out for himself. But whatever may be 
made of the novel’s depths, anyone would be 
struck by the energy and brilliance of its sur- 
face. 


Backwaters tale 


llonvof riaturc (“Earth's jewelry, thedew, 
flashed Ff qa*. )i ri ri um ecathJc igf ; A lid' 

■ V < il I'. 


Patricia Craig 

WILLIAMTREVOR 

Nights at the Alexandra 

7ipp. Century Hutchinson. £7.95. 

0091684609 

Neither the mood nor the theme of (his Hutch- 
inson novella will be unfamiliar to readers of 
Irish, or Anglo-Irish, fiction, in the line from 
Elizabeth Bowen to John McGaherri and 
William Trevor himself. Trevor Is celebrated 
for.amongother things, his ability to evoke the 
greyhess and lassitude of provincial Ireland, an 
ability that finds a further outlet in Nights at the 
Aktandra. The story, not al all original in its 
outlines, concerns ihe impact on a rather col- 
ourless local schoolboy of a foreign Couple who 
establish themselves in a big house just outside 
the town. ■ ; 

; The foreigners arc Herr Messingcr and his 
English wife, but it’s Harry, the schoolboy, 
who acts as a messenger for the English-' 
womnn, epthrajlcd .by her beauty and by the 
detail* of hcrlifc; fin itinerant life as Ihe child of 
a "poor relation": the crimson velvet dress she 
wore at fifteen, a romantic experience she'd 
had in. a meadow full of poppies. It's a fqr cry 
. from the dingy town, The rectory where finny ' 
, boards during term time, his reboot compan- 
ions with their orassnes* atul thiir quirks, his 
somewhat acrimonious famjly life. The bdy at 
odds whhhi* philistine father,: this is a ch*rac- 
teritfie Trfvor c^arioft. aad here it is treated • 
tcKiina diarscieifetic way-huiqorously, in the' 
hw&i bosribhi 'kcy. "That Jncob’s inWnted 
hcrtea^c^dr Wasone tif m/ratheris great, 

, jyjftvdd^itealUrma statenifehfc'^ !' : : ^ 


of a childhood association. What happens? A 
cinema, the Alexandra, is established in the 
Irish town by the foreigners grateful for the 
sanctuary it afforded them (Hitler’s war is in 
progress). Harry, in the course of time, inherits 
the cinema and sees it through prosperity and 
decline. In the opening line of the novella he 
describes himself as a fifty-eight-year-old pro- 
vincial. The story is recounted in retrospect. 

William Trevor isn’t breaking new ground 
here, but offering instead an extremely grace- 
ful exercise in an expected mode, vyith all the 
sharpness and tautness one could wish for, and 
with the melancholy of an Irish backwater, on a 
wet day in October, pervading the prose. 

Crime file 

REGINALD HILL 
Child’s Play 

296pp. Collins. £8.95. 1 

0.00 232692 4 

Gwendoline Huby’s will doesn't endear the 
departecj to her relatives, for it leaves Her 
money - a cool. million and a half - first to hCr 
son, missing in action in 1944, and then, if Ho. 
liasp't claimed it by April 2015, to charity. The 
.repercussions dump several pleasant Wile 
problems into the laps of one’s favourite 
Yol-kshife. policemen; superintendent. Andy 
Dalzlel and Inspector Peter Pascoe. Reginald 
Hill has given himself more elbow-room than 
usual. usjng the space not ortly to .produce a 
more co triplicated weave, but also , to bulk out 
secondary ^characters; . giving .the , book : •* 
i satjsfyingly thick texture. At tlee same. time the 
■ bhslc detective sto^y virtues - plot, suspense, 
Interest - are far from .neglected. Andtherc’s a 
df huinoiir there, too. u , . ' 
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The retirement of Sir Noel Papps, eighty- 
ihree, soil scientist, benefactor of New Zea- 
land’s farmers, is disturbed when his great- 
niece Kate questions him about his deceased 
sister Kitty, a successful politician. He is un- 
willing to help, disliking Kate and fearing that 
her feminist views and hero-worship of Kitty 
will falsify the biography she proposes. The 
past is frightening, and nobody’s business but 
his own. Nasty things He under surfaces. But 
■tension is a well known provider of balance". 
Allowing Kate house-room, he prowls compul- 
sively through his past, composing the note- 
books which make up this novel. Deploring 
Kale's interest in personal life as mere gossip, 
he attempts a literal, chronological account, 
but, after a lifetime of peering through lenses, 
asserting control over matter by precise 
nomenclature, he is now confronted with per- 
sonalities and events which resist objective de- 
finition, and reluctantly constructs an honest, 
disturbing picture of his own life and the lives 
and deaths of those closest to him. 


His narrative reaches back to 1915 when he, 
Kitty and their schoolfellows Phil and Irene 
apprehended a fire-raiser (a story first told by 
Maurice Gee in a television serial for children, 
The Fire-Faiser, currently being shown on 
BBC1, and in a vividly exciting book just 
issued here by Puffin). The man with a fire in 
his head, neurotically villainous in that con- 
text, provides a springboard for more various 
portrayals in Prowlers, ranging from fiery 
Kitty, hurling kitchen-based metaphors at her 
parliamentary opponents, to Kate’s irrational, 
violent boyfriend, Shane, whose mind at mo- 
ments “goes kind of red". Although, according 
to Gee, this further exploration of his original 
characters took directions he hadn't forseen, 
the four children identifiably prefigure the 
variously obsessive adults they - albeit with 
changed surnames - here become. 

The relationship between Noel and Phil, 
once “the stink-bag from the docks”, now a 
successful property speculator, continues as it 
began, in sterile, undeclared combat, culmi- 
nating in a wager on who will live longer. Noel 
wins and the manner of Phil’s death exempli- 
fies his amoral, acquisitive, violent life. Noel 
himself has never recovered from his early 
crush on Irene (mayor's daughter, locally 
admired pianist and rumoured sexual partner 
of her father and brother), even after marriage 
and a joyous affair, lightly but warmly evoked. 


with a liberated Dutchwoman. Sister Kitty, 
clever, gauche, becomes a bawdy populist 
saint. As Minister of Health she waves a 
stethoscope and proclaims, "They use these 
things to listen to their money in the bank. 
Even her manner of drinking tea is a blow 
struck in the class war. But how exactly did her 
ineffectual husband die? Noel has no suspi- 
cions. It is Kate who reluctantly uncovers the 
truth. 

Half-way through the novel, in an agonizing 
passage which draws together the threads and 
sets the book on course for its conclusion, Kate 
drags from Noel the reason for his wife Rho- 
ne's insanity (a premarital affair with Phil 
which Noel could not help her forget). Faced 
with the "malice" and "squalor" of the sane, he 
yearns for her "long clear open gaze”, is sur- 
prised that more people don’t follow her path 
into madness (“We must have minds made of 
leather") and finds his sense of himself crumb- 
ling. “At work l was Doctor Papps . ■ • . Out- 
side I was a man doing his best." He takes 
refuge in amateur acting. 

Other people arc similarly elusive. One, he 
notes in surprise, is "not a person to be catego- 
rized. His dimensions shift as you watch. His 
version of the past, he finally accepts, must 
stand as an approximation. Memory calls up 
“atom and void, a multitude of bodies rolling 


Reach for the stars 


Frederic Raphael 

CL1VEJAMES 
The Remake 
223pp. Cape. £10.95. 
0224025155 


ll argues a certain courage, not to say | ai 
foolhardiness, for a critic to expose himself to t j c 
criticism: who throws all his stones and then Q f 
moves into a glass house? Clive James asks a 
good deal if he hopes to be treated as just t0 
another novelist, especially since his art is n{ 
scarcely the kind that conceals James. As soon y; 
as he holds a mirror up to nature, his own M 
Adldassed adipose figure lopes into frame, a 
although he has forsworn all self-referential a 
shows of post-modernism. The disavowal of ti 
clever stunts ~ "no game of spot the author, no 
alternative endings, no putting the middle 
first" - is just one more clever stunt . The first- ^ 
person narrator, who thus allows the Clive ^ 
James to be an also- jogged in his own caucus a 
race, is called Joel Court, an only fairly fat t; 
Aussie whose misadventures among the stars, p 
in both the celestial and the terrestrial senses, e 
»e the pre-text for a narrative no more preten- 
tious than the use of epigraphs from Einstein, 
Calvino, DOrrehmalt, Mishima, Borges and 
G, M. Hopkins ('‘look at the stare”, what 
else?); , . 

Joel is a mini-celebrity, except around the 
waist, ranking above , the Weather Man but 
well below Everidge. He is a Patrick Moore- 
the-merrier, : a Cambridge-based academic 
astronomer with a common enough touch , who 
has made it on the box, although in difficulties 
over. what to do'as qn encore. Success, even at 
this Unstratospheric level, has sexual as well a$ 

■ financial rewards: the best of both worlds is his 
idea of heaven. His tough American wife, 
Lauren, has>not heard about. the elasticity of 
celebrity marrigges, however, and gives him 
the boot when ?he hears about , the kind of 
research his assistant, Gael, has encouraged 
him to do, h. ... 

;. .Unrepentant and abject by turns, Joel takes 
tefuge tinder' the dockland aegis of his role-. . 
model, Chpnce Jenolan, a super- Aussie wno 
h&s all the chic and ail tho chicks Joe) would 
. like(he als9 has a pad in. Biarritz, whore Joel. 

: . winds up as, Temittance-man-cunvcaretaker). 

’ • JORolan has it made and, as the title suggests, 
Y':'Cwi only try to iiiake it, again. For most of the • 
: .‘.time; he is an absentee presence, .whose liter- 
; • dchtevements i and prestigious ambitions - j 

Y'V^h ti r^ckle^ enough to back his own motion 
X' | ■Petite *7 fill jpel. with enfiulous apprehension,. ■ 
fi:!chpber, mere is ‘“the Molp", -successr* 
: C^itt, -Chanfe’s ; house ; pet> the 

rj^teediitg anil watering, of whord fpnrt part of.; 

%*> ?^(’sduti^.The:Mple is abright-Os-a-mutton . 

i - . = ■ •• \ ■ . 

-! r."i I . . : • : '• \ 


student of literature who is not only indifferent 
to Joel’s elephantine courtship but is also AC/ 
DC. When, finally, she and Joel meet in bed, 
their postponed coupling turns out to be the 
least erotic such encounter since the Little Red 
Engine shackled up with its tender. 

It requires nerve and verve for a writer to 
compose a fiction in which he deals only with 
what really interests him. When E. M. Forster 
lamented the necessity of plots, he drew atten- 
tion to the amount of routine carpentry which 
often precedes personal touches. Originality 
does not, of course, entail merit: James refers 
to Ayn Rand’s The Fountainhead as “the worst 
novel everwritten”, though it has competition. 
The Remake is unflaggingly Jacobean m its 
self-deprecating vanities (no sign of the con- 
ceit of claimed humility" here). There is indeed 
a kind of generosity in The Remakes unrejrut- 
ting efforts to impress; one cannot but be nat- 
tered by its in-joke intimidation. As Joel and 
the Mole slug it out with coy variations on the 
word “dork”, the other-consdous narrator 
dares to say “You can imagine how insuffer- 
able we must have been.” But when is any such 
mmg left to our imagination? ^e Widmer- 
pool from Wooloomooloo" is too honest an 
ego-tripper to take that kind of risk. The gags 


are all his .own and some of them arc excellent . 
Others are so wished for, like a character called 
“Imogen Cambio-Wechsel Todo-Tiempo . 
that one longs for the referee to blow full-time . 

Clive James’s greatest literary quality is en- 
thusiasm. He loves books; showing knowledge 
is his happiest form of ostentation. He can spot 
phonies - for instance, Updike’s suburbanites 
who are really literary folk with triple-garages, 
double-lives and dental diplomas - with the 
instinct of a customs-man for a false bottom. 
He Kis no evident shame: if he thinks of some- 
thing, it is admitted to print without censondus 
hesitation. Thus he finds it witty to call a Flam- 
menwerfer a "ghetto-blaster" or to describe a 
socialite as looking as if "a peacock torn apart 
by chain-shot had spattered itself all over a 
frogman". The Remake is almost perfunctory, 
plotwise, and it drops names as Harpo Marx 
dropped cutlery; nothing up the authors 
sleeve fails to draw clanging attention to itseir. 
He tries, oh he tries, to be wicked and know- 
ing, but somehow there remains an unmistak- 
able touch of endearing naivete in this cease- 
less show of smartness. For all the determina- 
tion to be as foxy as he knows how, Joel Court 
has more than a sneaking affinity with Peter 
Rabbit. 


about and damaging each other when they 
come close". 

Nevertheless, at the novel's end, with Kate 
busy at the typewriter, lie sees some limited 
value in what he has been made to do (“There 
arc no revelations. There’s a filling in of 
gaps"), despite his asking her to burn his note- 
books. 

Gee can sketch a scene luminously and 
accommodate poetic imagery in prose narra- 
tive. Fie can show Sir Noel in farcical predica- 
ments- hanging from a tree, being attacked in 
the crotch by Irene's dog; collapsing with 
cramp at his investiture - while allowing him 
essential dignity. He can move effortlessly be- 
tween low and high comedy, cheerful eroticism 
and scrupulously unsentimental pathos. He 
constructs a complex but lucid thematic pat- 
tern of Interlocking opposites: sterility and fer- 
tility; lust and love; kindness and cruelty; intel- 
lectual rigour and comfortable pragmatism. In 
his best-known novel, Plumb, Gee portrayed a 
man whose rigorous conscience disrupts his 
career and family life. Sir Noel's attempted 
rigour, by contrast, is constantly subverted, 
but his meande rings are given a fin 11 sense of 
underlying direction. Prowlers is a brilliant, 
exact picture of local New Zealand life during 
three-quarters of a century and a compelling 

study of a mind forced into conflict with itself. 

Ripper yam 


Southern split 

Frank Tuohy 

A.L.BARKER 
TheGoowboy 
151pp. Hutchinson. £9.93. 

009 1725690’ 

In her new novel The Goosebay, A. L. Barker 
bresenU two principal characters and two sepa- 
narrative,. Tire first of these concerns 
Doug Bysshe, once a fanro^ film actor nnde 
ihe name of Re* Snowdon. The second story is 
>Stt of Hs twin sister, Dulde Pike. Though the 

scene throughout i, the south of France, the 
scene ui b* . c j osest e ncounter 

5-SJ the agency of the mysterious 
Sy “hoToks after the flock of guardian geere 
; S„>, once grand but now decaying estate. 

■ ^Details of Doug's past career are 
' throuSt'Ws conversation with a boyhood 
I Wend who has penetrated his seclusion. He 
; -■ ‘'tike an orhan*grinder s monkey , 

; and js tliil mucMureued by fans, especially 

offered me i biligtion of Fat her Damien 

’ Z ^ e AU«rt Schweitzer, In which he will die of 
^^^“cf^nove, .therefore, he is 

I; away in Hp«yw°?. d ' V : \V" 


His central place is taken by Dulcre, a much 
more lively character, who teUs her story in her 
own words. Her unsatisfactory husband, Pike, 
has nm off with the teenage daughter of a 
neighbour, Cherrimay. Dulcie has traced them 
to a hotel, really a brothel, in the back streets 
of Nice. Dulcie’s meetings with the locals, and 
with her husband and Chemmay, are the 
source of ferocious comedy. They display 
Barker’s true authority as a creator of charac- 
ter and Incident. Dulde Is entirely convincing, 
whereas Doug is not. Famous film-stars rarely 
succeed In fiction, perhaps because we realize 
that we have never heard of them. It was easier 
in the days when characters were given status 

by making them lords. • 

More problems, too, are raised by the goose- 
boy, himself, on whose intermittent appear- 
ances the burden of the author’s intention 
seems to rest. He has appeared from nowhere, 
and one half of his face is hideously rearred 
from unknown causes. The other half is ra- 
diantly beautiful, and later a photographer will 
make a collage, joining (he good side with its 
mirror image, and ihe boy will discover his own 
reality It is a symbol of the divisions that run 
through the novel, but such symbolism teems 
portentous after the excellent comedy of Dul- 
cie’s story . For a rather short book. The Goose- 
boy contains too many elements that remain 
incoherent and unresolved- 


John Clute . 

IAIN SINCLAIR 

While Chappell, Scarlet Tracings 
210pp. Goldmark. £12.50. 

1 870507 00 2 

If there Is a ghost that haunts the labyrinths al 
the heart of lain Sinclair’s first novel, it is not 
the ghost of Jack the Ripper. In the person of 
Sir William Withey Gull, a plausible venupn of 
the RippeF may blunder through East Anglia 
and Whitechapel, but the London he terrorizes 

is the creation of another. The London of 
White Chappell , Scarlet Tracings is a visionary 
recasting of the city Charles Dickens brought 
into existence, that infested feverish Whore 
of Babylon soon to be scumbled into the wat- 
ery Babylon-on-Thames of Robert Lours 
Stevenson and Arthur Conan Doyle. 

White Chappell begins with Doyle. In the 
late twentieth century a crew of second-hand 
book-dealers, which includes the narrator of 
the entire text in his most transparent of guises, 
comes across a unique copy of A Study in Scar- 
let, first published in 1888, which was the year 
of the Ripper. The narrator, who refers to 
himself as the Late Watson and also as Sinclair, 
begins immediately to generate an obsessive 
fever-dream quilt of reminiscence and specula- 
tion, in which images of the fog-bound East 
End of 1888 intersect with and invade the bare 

daylit cityscapes of our present age. 

Much of the material from which Sinclair 
patches his text is given. His identification of 
Jack the Ripper seems more or less to be that of 
l Stephen Knight, whose Jack the Ripper: The 
i final solution (1976) remains the most deeply 
l enjoyable of all theories yet propounded, 
s though by no means the most likely. William 
1 Gull and his mentor James Hinton are figures 
- of history, however transfigured here; as are 
the Ripper’s victims; as are Hawksmoor (Peter 
y Ack royd credits Sinclair’s L ltd Heat of 1 975 as 
e a shaping influence on his recent novel) and 
, r (vide Ackroyd's most recent novel) Chatter- 
is ton. Nor is Sinclair’s dipiction of the lives of 
second-hand book-dealers anything like ns fan- 
5- (astical ns it might seem. However exorbitant 
r- While Chappell may at times become , its flights 

.n are tied to a complex vision of the real, 
e, At limes, all the same, these flights ore 
:d tangled beyond easy comprehension. In aping 
a- Ills protagonist’s disoriented and epiphany-rich 

ill immurement In Ihe matter of London, Sinclair 
its top frequently overloads ft not remarkably 
vn powerful grasp of narrative syntax, and his 
un quasi-ioycean rhythms consequently lose 
ns sle am , become swayback, and stall . The effect 

ul- can be one of stifling obscurity. But almost 
se- always some new image of Dickensian force 
aln clears the air in the nick of time, and this ver- 
sion of the heart of the city beats once more. 
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American notes 


In brief 



Christopher Hitchens 

Nntliinj: is more iriMthcrmisly rcvLNilint* of 
oneself than ail filtc iiigit to write ulxmt (lie 
fortunes ami talents of a younger generation. 
(In fact, reviewing ili.ii Inst sentence, f would 
say tiial it sounded pretty damn middle-aged. ) 
Bui t lie re is something wretchedly affecting 
alnmt the fate of the stu'ces-ful young liclion- 
wr iters who have lie on launched ami burnt mil 
in the past two years. I am speaking ot (he 
group - it never had lime (ogive itself anything 
more than the collective name of "brat pack" - 
dial included lay Me I ne me y ill right Lights, 
Hig City). Tama Jnumvil/ ( Sin iv.» of .Vriv 
IWA i, Hrei l aston Ellis (/.ov than /ere*) ami 
David l.eavitt {Family l hawing) . These glib 
new productions wore held to he important lor 
tlieii generational pulse no less than lor tlicii 
hnistpie, eaitdnl a (I mule to son. dines, ciueltv 
and the glare <)t hig-eiiv living. I hey weie 
inipK-sive. people ••.ud, lm their "lick ol 
alteif* (aphra-.e oiren used in police lejioitson 
the nieuiahty ol fer.it vmitli). I lien luck lav m 
sin »ek 1 1 ip while being uiislioeked, in pieseiiting 
.1 j.uled fmi sni.iit sol ol inteiestmglv pale 
le. limes to die liiihiiis world. 

hi a revei ie that pnweil irmiie when later 
tofilrasud to Ins nun use. Stoll I’lt/eor.dd 
wrote, m 'Early Sim css” dial 

tile siatipei) ..ilinn uf .i vc iv cilfy siics^ss is ;i 
«<uivivliM|) rlui life is ,i nuti.iiili.. m.ilicr In die lk >[ 
wave mu, si.iys vcmiiy When lln- prim. ns nhjesls et 
Inie -uid wonts c* in Id (it uteri lor gnirilsd .mil a 
shaky cmmencc li.nl l-i.r <(■» l.ist m.ilnm. I hid l.nr 
veirt to •a.iO, . yean Ifi.n I enn'i IkiiilmU regret, in 
seeking tin- Hvrn.il I.' 'anuv.il !•% die Sea. 

Hut the “brat pack'' did not even have this 
kind of experience to savour. In his introduc- 
tion to a special issue of the Mississippi Review 
list summer (only last summer), which bore 
the title '‘These Young People Today” , Leavitt 
ii lute as follows: 

This year a reporter lone of many reporter*) vailed n 
w tiler friend of mmc toinlvrview her fur an article on 
the phenomenon of puM idling young Alter ward*, 
ihc reporter thanked my friend, then hastily added. 

• Oh. please do apologize iu X (another writer) for 
me. I wanted m Include her. yuii see. Iml Ibis article 
is nn young writer*. writers under thirtv. and she's 
thiny-one." Soil went in !‘W5. ay ear which might be 
nuic»J. among other things, for the roining yf the 
term “brat pack" and ihc entry uf “yuppie'' into 
cuptiRon language. Articles m new+papers. entiva! 
«5MW. anlhtifogiev abounded, celebrating aml’or 
vcrutfni/rng the phenomenon of being a young 
writer- Ihc writers Iheuwctses got younger and 


ynniiger; when since llu- niiitiEtc ages hail thirty-one 
been uM? I myself had ike unfuriiiiiate ilistinciiiuiur 
being, lh.il year, the very youngest, all experience 
akin to being posed miked on a hear me, only to be 
cdipsi-tl within six nn mills (to my relief) by one 
lounger (him luysclt. 

All. ymitli. It has ti tendeuey - dues it nut? - 
to dale the emergence nf things by their 
occurrence in (ho lives of Ihc young. Thu word 
‘■yuppie" emerged two whole, years before 
l‘W5. And (lie phrase “brat pack’ 1 was minted 
to describe a group ■ it tyros in I lolly wood when 
Mr Leavitt was still mired in his twenties. If lie 
had been aware nf its Hollywood origins, he 
might have distrusted it nu very first hearing. 

Iii I DS.S ami a fruit-machine of rewards 

emptied itself over die pack. One had thought 
ill at there were no new forms of hype aiul 
install I celebrity to be ninhili/ed. until one saw 
l ama Janowiis posed in a post-punk nulfit and 
standing mi rhe desk in Arthur Sehlesinger's 
study. Mmc ain.i/ing still, Sihlesinger was 
seated puokishly in a chair beside her. Ihc 
enseiiible. oi should I say juxtaposition, was an 
ail tin Hose’s I inie Juice as well as lot 7/ir 
i*/ .-tiHi limit Mishin- ('his) .mil .1 
( 'timuhiii in Manhattan (licrs) 

With die publication of ,1 { I ami hill in 
Manhattan , and the uriival ot the second novel 
by each uictii her of the pack, tlivie seems to 
have been a general critical agieement that 
ciumgli was enough. I lie successoi novels { The 
Utiles nf Annie lit m in the ease nf lillis. Ran saw 
b> Mclueiney and I he Last (nngitiiye a f 
( rains by I eavitt ) have all received contemp- 
bnis leviews and. worse, have dune abysmally 
at rhe box office. Jauovvit/ and Ellis found 
tlieni selves accused ol sc It- indulge] ice in l«/i- 
wy lair. I . eavitt. who had the best claim to he a 
serious wrilci, may lie suffering from a back- 
lash against his chosen subject of homosexual- 
ity. But already one gels Ihc feeling that the 
same machinery that picked these people up 
has decided In *pit them out. If. as sonic have 
suggested, these books were all along being 
bought by worried parents rather than by the 
illiterate young, the parents may have decided 
that (hey didn't need to buy the sequels. More 
probable is a swift access of cynicism by 
publishers, publicists and marketing types, 
There arc, they must reason, plenty more brats 
where these came from. 

Fitzgerald wrote in “Early Success" of the 
presses “pounding out This Side of Paradise 
like they pound out extras in the movies". He 
also wrote of reaching “a stage of manic 
depressive insanity. Rage and bliss alternated 


Post-Modern disagreements 


Stephen Games 

Peter Blake, the only artist to address a recent 
symposium on Post-Modernism at the Tate 
Gallery, used the occasion to illustrate his 
sense that, contemporary British artists as a 
whole had been unfairly treated in comparison 
with their American counterparts. The British 
were “belief'*, he said. They had developed 
and matured where the Americans had been 


to destabilize (he reputations an which their 
commercial success hod been built. Allied 
later to justify this chauvinism, he retreated o 
. little: it wav only 'Wmrjtfental" that Bacon. 
Aut-rbavh and Freud Mere working in Britain, 
he Mid; nevertheless, it was a fuel., The 
question of naitaial-umifty emerged ugain 
when the critic Peter Flitter . ttiok ihc stand. 
After ah angry attack oh Post-Modemum's 
*' fairground cclccticbun'’, Fuller took up. his 
familiar line that if painting is tu bs redeemed, 
nationalism offers its grf rilcsl hop*. ; . 

A symposium held by the Angjt^Aiheiican 
Art Associafinn at fin* Tate in Juh^'ftiurtderid 
on tile saute rock . Intended merely id 'examine : 
post-war nil in Britain and the United Stai^s.U 
turned into an ineffectual struggle ;by.Britfth; 
speakers to deny vvhal ftuht'it Koiefiblhtri of 
New York University had presented oS‘ ' 
evident; the contention that Britain 1 * artistic 
relationship with Annrnrii since the vvar bad,, 
been one of dependency; America had taught : 
Britain a new language and Britain had 


hour by hour." It was at about this time that lie 
wrote the line for which he was later mocked - 
“.She was a faded but still lovely woman of 
twenty-seven." But lie lived to write with wit 
and detachment of his experience with the 
success industry, and at a time when Scribner's 
was astounded at a sale of more than twenty 
thousand. Fifty years later, it is the novelists 
and not (lie novels which get pounded out like 
movie extras. At this rate, even the brief 
moment or bliss will have to he forgone, along 
with any semblance of a conviction that life is 
"a romantic matter". 


( hi tin- uther hand, I never expected to hear of 
K. C'rinnh again. This most nervous and 
brilliant of the l%0s cartoonists was Inst 
reported to he lost in a drug-sodden luize, 
ridden with debts and robbed even of his 
copyrights. Yet lie turned up in mid-season 
hum at the Gotham Hook Mart last month, 
with a whole (Kirtfnlio of fresh illustrations. 

I linse who don't iecogni/c the name will still 
lememhcr Frit/ the Cat. Mr Natural and other 
key cultuini siguifieis of the period such as 
Muiicyhimch Kaminski. AiigdfntHl McSpndc, 
ami the album covers nf Janis Joplin. 'Hie 
motto “Keep on Truckin’", which certainly 
seemed to mean something at the time, is still 
to he loiind (alas, uncopyrightcdj on products 
all over the cuunliy. Crumb now divides his 
time between abstract painting, which hns 
yielded a successful exhibition on the West 
('oast, and (lie illustialioii ol less lurid comics 
than the /.up genre of which he was the 
principal ornament two decades ago. The only 
really original artist of the summer of love, lie 
considers himself a scmi-rccluse hut can still 
barely avoid a cult following. His illustrations 
of Edward Abbey's novel The Monkey Wrench 
Gang have helped keep that underground 
classic before a devoted public. Robert Hughes 
went so far, in Time . as to call Crumb “nn 
American Hogarth; a moralist with a blown 
mind". 

In our brief chat, the retiring Crumb 
complained that his work is being seized by the 
English customs, and that his London repre- 
sentatives, Knockabout Comics, are being 
given a hard time by authorities. I should be 
interested to hear more about this if anyone 
has pertinent information. Other admirers 
who have lost touch may care to know that 
Crumb is now drug-free and has settled his epic 
dispute with the Internal Revenue. 


compliantly spoken it. 

That the two events should have broken up 
in the same way indicates the sense of 
grievance, even insult, occasioned as the loss of ' 
empire begins 10 bite. What is significant, 
however, is that the feeling of having been 
marginalized should seek redress in further 
marginalization, as ifwhat was attractive about 
Britain's past was its Britishness rather than its 
self-sufficiency or its power to dictate terms. 

The object of ihc symposium was not, 
however, to discuss nationalist, but to explore 
definitions of Post-Modernism prompted by 
Academy Edition’s publication of Post-Mod - ' 
emivn by the. architectural critic Charles 
Jencks. The definition which Jentfo scents 
most ' comfortable with at the moment ft that : 
Post-Modem ism is NietzscIw.'Frepd and Ein- 
stein .but also C.Twnmky, L6vi-Straus* and 
E’oucuuU; that it accepts mass- production and 
mass culture but welcome* their modification 
by ecpitomle, regional and historical fordei, ! 
”Iq every lnstartce’\ says Jcncks, “Post-Mod- 
ernism ft |bothIund* rather than ’either/dr’;" 
What irks hts critics is that this IndusiVcntfts : 
appears to gh-e*. birn u licence ; for driti^i 
ifnibigdity - a Itceixe complicated by the ' ' 
that. While Jincks could justifiably s nibttce - 
auiMguity as a Intimate ciilical Pctt^Modem!' 
(wn-poSllipti, fiR dcrifcs Ihai he does. 

• JoncJts’s book subtitles Post- Mode room as 1 
^Fhe N^w Q&sficjsln (pot Neo CtassicKm. he : 
inxisisj in Art ‘him! * ArchHccturC"; In TOT?, i 
when * his" Wie tAhgyi4gd 6f PmpModem t 
Archif&fure first hpripa^; however* 

. ; i • • • ■ i'.. 


was not talking about Classicism, and even in 
the third edition of the book in 1981, the 
portmanteau expression “Post-Modern Class- 
icism" only appeared in the preface. Today, 
Jencks requires us to understand that Post- 
Modernism uClassicism, which seems to imply 
an aesthetic unity at odds with the fractured, 
hybrid character he ascribes to it elsewhere. 
Jencks ended his symposium lecture by 
flashing up a Slide of Raphael’s “School of 
Athens" as a model of the goal to which, he 
hoped, Post-Modernism was leading. But, as 
he wrote in 1984, he has a vested interest in 
Post-Modernism and a weakness for paradox. 

Jencks’s new unity surprised those of his 
listeners who Had understood thi? Post-Modern 
epndiHon to be a tragic incapably brought on 
by information overload and world-weary 
Keptfciup, and who see him. continuing to.' 
welcome the consequences of this condition - ’ 
pluralism, ecledicisnr, •‘dual-coding” - while i 
appearing to lose; interest in ihe .variety of 
irrinte^unsihB<- captured hft attention ten : 
Jjam ip. ^er^ler ttemantfed a more 
, ibqroughrgQmg rejection, ! asif a hurrian condi- 
hon jotdd ibqr rejected WHL; H$ ; scorned 
pMbMdderhfthi fofcitsi abJenceof valyei- iu 

nieyme ^«|yfodemit^ :ip* the .role 'of a • ■ 

bilUdltu' :• . 


The first European Festival of Writers, held in 
Strasbourg from October 16 to 19, aimed to 
become “the crossroads of European literary 
life, and thus enlist the power of literature in 
the cause of Europe". But, in spite of funds 
running to 2Vi million francs, n respectable 
number of distinguished authors (represent- 
ing, however, only a tiny fraction of those in- 
vited), as well as the grace of the city of Stras- 
bourg in the autumn sun. the festival turned 
out to be a stylish non-event. 

The long list of no-shows - including all of 
the authors (Marguerite Yourcenar. Thomas 
Bernhard, Milan Kundera, and Leonardo 
Sciascia) nominated for European Writer of 
the Year - caused entire scheduled events to be 
cancelled and made it seem a festival of phan- 
toms. 

And even writers who were there retained a 
ghostly quality us they were continually up- 
staged by actors, batteries of chairpersons and 
speech-makers, organizers, consuls und tech- 
nicians who conspired, it seemed, to keep them 
from their readers. (A couple of honoured 
guests did manage to get a word in: Anthony 
Burgess, celebrated here ns the greatest living 
British writer, amused his audience of about 
350 with the tale of the American suppression 
of the last chapter of A Clockwork Orange. 
And the genial Tiresias figure of Friedrich 
Dilrrcnmatt appeared, after actors read his Die 
Panne iu French, to deliver a few sly answers.) 

Far from being “the crossroads of European 
literary life", the festival (and by implication 
the literature it celebrated I once again became 
the province of a privileged consumer dlite. 
with the most exciting events being an invita- 
tion-only dinner at the Palais de L'Europe, and 
the meeting of writers in expensive restaurants 
around town. While had planning and dlitism 
did little to realize the festival's ideal of a liter- 
ary EC, this parochialism probably provided a 
more accurate barometer of the views of its 
participants. “I cannot take this business of a 
European unity very seriously", remarked 
Burgess, and Drlrrenmatt dismissed 
Europeanism ns “not really a very important 
concept". It was clear that writers, like tribes 
and nations, are at the centre of their own 
universes. In any case they are (if they are) at 
home writing, instead of galavanting around 
gala conferences. 


Following on her illlustrated tour of her hus- 
band’s great roman fleuve (reviewed in last 
week’s TLS) Violet Powell has collaborated 
with Anthony Powell in another venture- 
more modest but even more self-reflexive. It 
takes the form of a page of quotations which 
they have contributed to the new issue of 
Nemo's Almanac — an annual literary com- 
petition founded in 1892 and still commanding 
a small but fanatical following. The Almanac 
consists of twelve “months" - sets df related 
quotations from English and American litera- 
ture, which have to be identified before 
September ! of the following year. Hardened 
solvers have their techniques and networks of 
exchange; the unwary are tempted in by a few 
very easy Items but then develop an obsessive 
need to trace the others, with the lure of prizes 
and special marks for the formidably hard final 
half-dozen. Themes this year include bishops, 
geography, flies and circulating libraries; the 
Powells’ page, of: course, is all about people 
called PowelL 1 

■ The Grand Inquisitor for the past Seventeen 
years has been John; Fuller; copies of Nemo's 
Alhtandc l988 art) available now from the new 
editor, Alan Hollinghurst, 25 Cantelowes 
Rofcd, London NW1 9XR, at £1.40, or £4.50 
for four (l!lS $6 or Si5 for four, by airmail). 


■'Aleybu interested in books and writing about 
v bopks?^ This question, printed in lairge .flam 
‘ boyant ^enpt, .appeared on an envelope 
.addfes^ed to the Editor of the tLS. It’s good to 
i vHflhw ihai tty? London Review of Books, the 
^.sejiHtt^ inaintaqft ; ' such 1 ia - good . sefise of J 0; 
V^umbdr. i= . v r, V. it".- 
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Letters 

gonetaty Policy and 
Economic Growth 

cj, . In his excellent review-article of Septem- 
ber 25 -Oetober 1, Robert Skidelsky attributes 
to me the view “that unemployment would 
jiways be at its natural rate provided money 
was kept neutral”. My actual claim for monet- 
ary policy was and is much more modest, as is 
dear from the following quotes from the 1967 
article in which I introduced the concept of a 
natural rate of unemployment”. 

I “The ‘market’ rate [of unemployment] 
will vary from the natural rate for till sorts of 
reasons other than monetary policy.” 

2 , “By setting itself a steady course and 
keeping to it. the monetary authority could 
nuke a major contribution to promoting 
Konomic stability. By making that course one 
of steady but moderate growth in the quantity 
of money, it would make a major contribution 
wavoidance of either inflation or deflation of 
prices. Other forces would still aFfect the 
economy, require change and adjustment, and 
disturb the even tenor of our ways. But steady 
monetary growth would provide a monetary 
climate favourable to the effective operation of 
those basic forces of enterprise, ingenuity, 
invention, hard work, and thrift that are the 
true springs of economic growth. That is the 
most that we can ask from monetary policy at 
our present stage of knowledge. But that much 
and it is a great deal - is clearly within our 
reach." 

I might add that, to the best of my 
recollection, I have never used the term 
“neutral money” or relied on the concept that 
il refers to. 

MILTON FRIEDMAN. 

Iloowr Institution on War. Revolution and Peace. 
Stanford, California 94305. 

Placing Oscar Wilde 

Sir.-At least two of your readers seem to have 
trouble understanding what I wrote in my 
review of Richard EHmann’s Oscar Wilde 
(October 2-8). One quotes me to the effect 
that Ellmann “has not worked out that 
homosexual is an adjective describing an act 
not a noun descriptive of a human being" 
(Letters, October 16-22). This particular fine 
reader seems to think that I disapprove of the 
common use of adjectives as nouns, eg, 
"academics". I don’t. What I am saying is that 
there is no homosexual human species any 
more than there is a heterosexual one. 1 realize 
dial this is not easily understood by the simple 
(ample persons, let me quickly provide a 
noun). Afiqiher reader, an academic (scholar), 
apparently in thrall to the correspondence of 
the Marquess of Queensberry, chides me for 
not “noticing" Ellmann’s exciting new dlscov- 
«y of obscure Q postcards, etc (Letters, 
^ber 9-45). These discoveries, no matter 
how-exciting they must be in Xerox-land, are of 
on interest to me, of to anyone who must make 
the attempt (I'essai) to “place" Wilde today. 

JOREVIDAL. 

Ravello84010. Salerno,. 

The National Library 

of China 

Sir,- Lynn Struve is to be congratulated on her 
perceptive article- oh the National Library of 
Chiqa (August 14). One of the present writers 
(Susaft Prcrillce') is the first Western librarian 
tohave worked in the NLC since 1949 and can 
Jtte$Uo;spjne of the difficulties of access in the 
Buildingiof the NLCi 1 • ‘ 

_ belief, however,- fias^co’me faster: than 
Professor Struve’s predicted date; of 1990.' The 
official qpenlrig of the pew National Library of 
uittria' building, which we attended, took place 
°n 0ctdber : 6. : The. NLC building, situated in 
- . W hortK-westem ishburbs of Beijing- in the, 
v ■ ; ^rtity bfi the Pufple Bamboo Park; occupies 
j ''f h.eplares ^th fi fibor space of 140,000 
I ■ largely covering two main tower 

. $?(10nS. fhp Ulhnlslfinmntav h^inO in thf HSU 


BLACKWELL - 
LITERATURE 


• (trade the official opening 

Inriff 


nigljt 36r^t^.jndnt^P riQ y. 


to the opening and will continue the book 
moves until the end of 1987. The pace of 
building from foundations in 1983 to comple- 
tion in 1987 left other National Librarians 
“speechless". 

By December 15 all thirty-three new reading 
rooms are expected to be open to the public 
and should quickly receive the anticipated 
7-8,000 users per day. The attractively de- 
signed and fitted-out reading rooms with larger 
open-access book stacks, based on- Western 
models, will undoubtedly serve as an example 
to other new Chinese library buildings. A CLS1 
circulation system for 300,000 books, Amer- 
ican optical disks - such as DIALOG - in 
reading rooms, banks of microform readers, a 
German book delivery system and- lavishly 
equipped audio-visual rooms will greatly assist 
in overcoming some of the problems outlined 
by Struve. 

The old NLC building will become a “branch 
public library" of two million volumes largely 
consisting of popular Chinese classics. Struve’s 
nostalgic hope that the old building will 
continue to be used may be dashed as the rare 
books and newspapers tire to be moved after 
the next rainy season with a completion of that 
move by the end of 1988. 

It is still difficult to assess, however, now 
tlint the building is completed, the number and 
level of stuff needed to maintain standards. 
Chino faces a huge shortage of trained library 
stuff and its needs cannot he met by the present 
output of some excellent library schools such as 
that of Peking University. The present pristine 
state of the building will have to stand up to the 
wear and tear of those 8,000 users a day and the 
hostile Beijing climate. The overseas guests 
uncovered faults in some lifts and toilets before 
the first users had appeared in the building! 

Now that the National Library of China hns 
produced one of the major librury buildings of 
this century, it is to be hoped they will maintain 
it adequately for their own and overseas users, 
like Lynn Struve, and for the users of the 
twenty-first century. 

COLIN STEELE. 

SUSAN PRENTICE. 

Australian National University Library. GPO Box 4, 
Canberra ACT 2601. 

'Through Parisian Eyes' 

Sir, - Melinda Camber Porter (Utters, Octo- 
ber 2-8), in her attack on my review of her 
book. Through Parisian Eyes, rather tellingly 
misquotes me. “He states", she writes, that 
Malraux is ‘simply missing’ from the book , 
whereas in fact the book included an interview 
with him. The sentence I nclually wrote read as 
follows: “At least, there were clearly supposed 
to be thirty-three interviews but some of the 
most important subjects- Sartre, de Beauvoir, 
Malraux, Raymond Aron - are simply miss 

10 Had I been a little more prodigal of words, I 
suppose what I might have written is that : white 
the book, though setting out to be a collection 
of interviews arid actually including the names 
of Sartre etc in its tHble of contents, reneges on 

author, AUTHOR. — 

S3?£ MU' .o idenllfy. the sources of .he 

77»i«°KreraO’ Supplement. Priory House. St John s 
SS ^ndon EP M 4BX. The solution and results 

will appear oii- November 27. 

1 Her face was vail’d, yet to my fancied sight. 

■ 

, . s . eD , for a few minutes In my chair Jo which 1 

2 Asisiepiio could wish, ! heard as I 

\ m mv noQr’wlfe cnll mc by Ihc familiar name bf 

■ S^S *■«"“' MV rcK.lled.o'K on 

were mclmlcboly enough. 

i MV love came; back to me , . . 

: Under ihe November tree, 

Noi I. W®- ' • '• ! . it - ... 

: Competition Nb .349 ■ \ , 

tylriHer: fabienne .Smith ... , 


this promise by actually including no inter- 
views at all with three of the four mentioned 
above, while the evidence of an interview with 
Malraux is disappointingly slight, the pages on 
him carrying a few lines over a paragraph of 
reported speech from him but otherwise 
relying entirely on what other people have said 
to Ms Porter about Malraux. No date is given 
either for this interview or for any of the 
interviews Porter says she carried out. 

I am afraid that this minor alteration would 
not m any way have modified the opinion I 
expressed in my review that Ms Porter s book 
is very insubstantial. 

R. W. JOHNSON. 

Mngdalcn College. Oxford. 

Paul Ricoeur 

Sir,- J. Hillis Miller, in Arnoldian vein, claims 
that the “one thing needful for good reading” is 
ii “recognition of small significant details in n 
text . . . that go against its apparent thematic 
assertions" (October 9-15). 

Would lie therefore accept that the contra- 
diction of his dogmatic assertion that there is 
•no such thing” as lime by his admission (hat 
“there is . . . not time ... to argue these points 
in detail'’ is the one thing needing to he said 
about his article? 

1 hope not. Much of wliul he says uboul 
Ricoeur does need to be said. But why impose 
his own preferred mode of reading so rigidly 
and why accept so uncritically the helief (which 
is all that it is) that language cannot refer even 
indirectly to a reality outside itself? 

T. R. WRIGHT. 

School of English Language and Lilumturc. me 
University. Newcastle upon Tvnc NEl 7RU. 

'The Palestinian 
Catastrophe' 

Sir. - In his letter to you (October 9-15) on 
Michael Palumbo’s hook The Palestinian 
Catastrophe, Brian Joluiston takes Elon Sal- 
mon to task for “not . Ipoking.in the right 
places". This is precisely the charge that Elon 
Salmon originally made against Michael 
Palumbo. His work is based upon recently 
released United Nations archives which can by 
no stretch of the imagination be culled primary 
sources. The United Nations arrived on the 
scene only after the 1948 war and their sources 
were the at best secondary sources heavily 
embellished by the Arab propaganda machine. 
The only primary sources were contemporary 
media reports in which none of the charges 
made by Palumbo was mentioned. There is no 
evidence in those first-hand reports of rape or 
of atrocities. 

Both Simha Flapan and Noam Chomsky rely 
on the same secondary sources as the United 
Nations reports. This is a good example of how 
history comes to be distorted and it is the duty 
of all of. us to . ensure that this kind of 
revisionism is nippe'd in the bud from the start. 

JANEMOONMAN.- . 

Brkaln/Israel Public Affairs Committee (B1PAC). 

1 26^134 Baker Street. London W I M IFH. 


Answers: 

1 As my canny subjects of Scotland say. If you keep a 
thing seven years, you ore sure to find a use for it at 

,n Sir Walter Scott. Woodstock, chapter 28. 

2 I've no great cause to jove that spot on earth. 
Which holds whni might have been the noblest 

’ notion: 

But though I owe it little but my birth. 

' [ feel o mixed regret and veneration' 

For Its decaying fame and former worth. 

Seven years tthc usual term of transportation) 

Or absence lay one s old resentments level. 

When a man's country's going to the devil. 

By ion. Don Juan, Canto the Tenth. LXVJ. 

3 From the time you left me, our friends say I have 
altered completely - am not the some person - 
perhaps in this letter I ani Tot In a letter one takes up 
one's existence from the lime we Inst met - 1 dare sny 

• you have altered also - every man does -our bodies 
every seven years are completely ffesh-materJalil - 
seven years ago ii was not.this hand thut clench d 
Itself against Hammond. Wc are like the relict 
garments of a Saint; the same and not the same: for 
. the careful Monks patch It ami patch it: (ill there s 
not a thread of (fie original garment left . and still incy 
show it for Si Anthony's shirt. 

John Reals. Letter to George nnd Gcorgionu 
Keats. Friday 17-Monday 27 September. 1819. ■ 



A History of English 

Literature 

Forms and Kinds from the 
Middle Ages to the Present 

ALASTAIR FOWLER 

Concentrating on litei ary form. Professor 
Fowler's exciting now study gives both 
the general render and Ihe specialist a 
compelling and informative account ol tno 
individuals and genres that have shaped 
English literature. Tills Is tha one book 
that everyone Intorested in English 
literature should read. 

Publication: 5 November 

408 pages, £17.60 (0 63t 12731 3) 

-Faustus and the 
Censor , J 

The English Faust Book and 
Marlowe's Drfaustua 
WILLIAM EMPSON 
The last book from one of the great literary 
critics of the century: an outrageous and 
iconoclastic ^ work that not only questions 
tha integrity o! Marlowe's tout as wa have 
it, but challenges oui familiority with tha 
Fauet legend as well. ___ 

240 pages, £1730 (Q 631 16G75 6) 

A Life of Emily Bronte 

EDWARD CHTTHAM 

This le the first major biography of Emily 
Bronte to appear for twenty years. Edward 
Chitham makes full use of hitherto 
neglected material, recant advances in 
Bronte scholarship and Improved poem 
texts to provide a fresh and revealing 




French Feminist 
Thought 

A Reader 

Edited by TORIL MOI 

lnroducing tha Engllah-apaeking reader to 
same of the major elements of recent 
French feminist thinking on politics, 
creativity and sexual difference, this 
anthology includes selections from tha 
works of Simone de Beauvoir, Annie de 
Pisan, Anne Tristan, Christine Delphy, 
Arietta Faroe, Elisabeth Badlntar, Michele 
Montrelay, Michele le Doeuff and Sarah 
Kofman- 

272 paaee, hardback £26.00 
paperbMkC&OS (0631 149732) 

The Sexual Circus 

Wedekind's Theatre of 
Subversion • 

ELIZABETH BOA 

'Elisabeth Boa brings aspects of recant 

debate on literary modernism and sexual 
politics to bear on Vtf edekind'a playa in a 
highly illuminating way. In her discussion 
ofinduvidual texts, she combines a 
robustly enlightened approach to the 
issues they raise with a full appreciation of 
the humour and ailusjveneas which give 
Wedekind's plays their particular 
character.' D. R. Midgolsy, University of 
Cambridge • . 

2ES pages, illustrated. £28.04 
(0631142347) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

1 0B Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 IJF 
fflgi 'Suite 1603, 432 Park Avenue South, 

H New York NY 1001 6. ' 

■■ Ton-free ordering ; t- BOO- 638-0030 (USA) 
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COMMENTARY 

A spell with the Evil One 



Rosemary Dinnagc 

The Wllchtsmf Fust wick 
Various cine inns 


The tmncrj flies us in over a view of small- 
town New England. wholesome as apple pie. 
Eustwick (pop 7.1 KHI). thick with autumnal 
maple trees ami centred on its chaste while 
wooden church. It is High School graduation 
day. complete with a soprano rendition of 
“America the [kMutifui" and an intcrininalilc 
patriotic speech by the headmaster. So inter- 
minable. so boring for everyone: then - how 
lucky! - clouds no bigger than a man's hand 
begin to gather and in no time a mighty florin 
puis a slop ti' die proceedings. 

It is one of the imhc.it ions, rather low-key. 
that the three lovelv witches of Fast wick have 
their own line in magic; in general, the film 
diverges fioni John Updike's novel in placing 
most of die spooky power m the Jack Nichol- 
son pari. Alcxandi.i sculpts. Jane leaches 
music. Sukic has many children; all are 
divorced or widowed: they meet ml Thursday 
evenings fur girl-talk and u lew spells. A new 
mail around the place would be nice, they 
muse; rich, at tt active . . . . As promptly iini he 
thunderstorm. Darryl Van Horne (Nicholson) 
arrives in town to take over an abandoned 
villa. 

Along with much else - the film is only 
■’based" on the novel - Updikcun eroticism is 
played down; though all the svitches make love 
with the irresistible stranger, the scenes where 
all four hath together w ith a quadruple pleasur- 
ing afterwards are replaced by swimming in 
tasteful costumes in an nulonr pool. Matters do 
not remain So blissfully sybaritic for long. 
Nasty things begin to happen to opponents of 
the black powers: the witches take fright and 
try to escape the spell. 

1 he last sequences, where they pit their wiis 
and magic against the diabolic Darryl, break 
hilariously away from the novel; Gothic trim- 


mings arc laid on with n trowel and the special 
ef feels team produce wonders. Evil, of course, 
is defeated by a hairbreadth. Jack Nicholson 
goes appropriately over the lop thnughout this 
wonderfully enjoyable film, and Cher. Susan 
.Sarandon and Michelle Pfeiffer are equally 
right iis the witches. 

This is the first hook of Updike's to he made 
into a major film and on reflection I think it is 
better dial it has been used ns u springboard for 
something purely cinematic rather than faith- 
fully translated. Updike’s rich wall-to-wall 
prose could not have been reproduced, and his 
subtler wit bad to he replaced by a more explo- 
sive visual humour. Among tilings that are 
greatly missed, though, is Van Iforue/tlie De- 
vil's modern art collection - a giant vinyl ham- 
burger, a neon rainbow unplugged and need- 
ing dusting, a mock-up of Urillo pad boxes, and 
a naked woman made of chicken wire, flat- 
tened beer calls, an old chamber pot. and 
pieces of car bumper - "You know, the tucri/- 
ily," says Van Horne, "the richness, the V'tW* 
/tiliigkcH. the. you know, the ambignity." 

Wlic I lie i it is flattering nr unflattering to 
women that the locus of evil power has liccn 
shifted to Van I Ionic in the film I am not sure, 
in the book the women, particularly Alexan- 
dra. arc earth goddesses, ruthless elemental 
powers. They had been I Hired by their hus- 
bands and had made them respectively into a 
(able mat. a herbal seasoning, and u kitchen jar 
of coloured powder. When Van Horne, in the 
Iniok, fades away with a whimper rather than a 
hang. Alexandra says, “I le couldn't create, lie 
had no powers of his own that way, all he could 
do was release what wus already there in 
others. Even us; we had the coven before he 
came to town, and our powers such os they arc. 
I think he wanted to be a woman, like he said, 
but he wasn't even that.” Coolly the three cre- 
ate new husbands with a pumpkin and spices 
and r bit of menstrual blood. Their creations 
work, unlike the confections of chicken wire 
and Brillopads. In the film these primitives are 
more like pretty ladies temporarily dazzled by 
the Evil One. Nicer, but secondary. 


Soft-centred situations 


Sean French 

WILLY Rl'SSELL 
One for the Road 

. ... Lyric Theatre 

Willy Russell is one of a celebrated trio of 
Liverpool playwrights. The least known of 
these is probably Bill Morrison, author of 
Ffying Blind, an extraordinary comedy about 
Irish terrorism which was produced in Liver- 
pool sad at the Royal Court in London ten 
years ago. Alan Bleasdalc is the most famous, 
largely because of television work like The 
Boys from the Bfdck Stuff and The Monocted 
Mutineer. But. if only through the West End 
and then Hollywood success of Educating Rita, 
Willy Russell has been the most commercially 
. • ’ successful. A suspicion that he may have 
. achieved this success by being the rriost soft- 
" centred of the three is reinforced by the revival 

(and first London production) of One for the 
Rood. Has Is a play that protests a lot. but 
; i kgaifut or about what it is difficult to say. . 

• Dernm-Caln It a central healing, ttr rather - 
L >•. <w hit social climbing wife puts it r a ’Toned 
bran (tgA salesman With Dennis's moderate 
\ • jfPfateWJHl sutwS^Abtf COUple have moved 
fHelr terrace to jj genteel bousing estate 
, ' nhete tlic drives and closes ire named after 
,, fsTnpHert. The play Is s«( at a dinner party the 
*y.'‘'!sa*iki , jm for their: friends bti the evening 

T ' A;;; • DtnnR- fcj^hekn driven to the verge of u 
Hi!' torffflapf by Hi* growing conviction 
!-V ••• ifx '• Hfl hnd Kis friends halve nhamjoned the 
vV-"Cjiflgl|h*i of lheir youth during tthc t9GQ* in 

He' 

1 listens toioiti Mitchell joribis hbfi ami tflim to 
tope frii ty joimng ifc; ! 

hltcft-hikehilje *t»s- tliiitfing:aLi^entran«io 
motorwayon His way homo frOmwoA ; : i 
Rktshirtg into (|te milfeu of suburban) quiet; 
desperation. Russell ricks unfiaticrfn& ttm)- 
; parlsoii wilb Afui! Ayckbourn. Had Ayck-, 


Levels of prostration 


bourn written this play, he might well have 
made Tun of the genteel aspirations of Dennis’s 
wife Pauline (though he would surely have 
done so with more sympathy). But he would 
probably hove been harder on Dennis's absurd 
fantasies of escape. Willy Russell has fun of a 
wearisomely familiar kind with the mention of 
garden gnomes, patio waterfalls and other 
supposedly lower-middle class enthusiasms. 
Much of the humour is on the situation-com- 
edy level where mention of spam fritters is 
enough to gel a laugh. But Dennis's impulse to 
puton a rucksack, abandon his family and head 
for (he open road is portrayed without appa- 
■ rent satire. 

According to Willy Russell's programme 
note, the play was completed in 1976. and even 
though, he has altered certain details to bring 
the play up to date (inserting a mention of 
Terry Wogan, for example) it remains cruelly 
dated, ft is the feeble last gasp of the Billy Liar 
sort of argument, written with the assumption 
that anyone doing a mediocre job of the kind 
that involves making or selling ought really to 
escape into something more genuine, such os 
writing for television or composing folk-songs. 

!’ Russell's point is *iso that this fantasy or 
escape is a common one.. But his portrait of the 
housing estate crammed with identical bunga- 
lows is so second-hand and the escalation of hi* 
comic plat so perfunctory that his social critic- 
• ism carries little conviction. , 

, Most of ‘ihi? cast have few opportunities to 
peer pjiM the cardboard of Russell’s eharacier- 
iiafUan : M ichocj ; Atigelfc who starred so 
. moringly in fioyj/rojn the Black Stuff, cup do 
- little more that) .bluster: Russ Abbolt, oms of 
: Britain's most popular television comedians, 

: gives i\ performance of immense vitality its 
Dentiis. cfforilf^dy contrdlb'hg the ■stage. He 
[, It«s ; ifrierted many piece i) of comic business: • 
‘ mye^iively to yiHg. yfih ; a cordless 
phone, ewisc! twltlen^anypther bbjeefethat , 
come to hand- T^ey'dort'i shdw much wipe# 


Mick Imlah 

SAM SIIEPARD 
A Lie of the Mind 

Royal Court Theatre 


A Lie of the Mind is an odd piece of theatre. 
The action, set in the raw Midwest, begins 
moments after the insane hero Jake (energeti- 
cally impersonated by Will Patton) has beaten 
his wife to wlial in his mind is her death, but 
which soon appears on stage as her rather more 
distressing brain damage. It closes three and a 
quarter hours Inter with a reconciliation of 
sorts; Jake, trekking through a blizzard in box- 
er shorts with the Stars and Stripes for a cape, 
kisses her chastely on her scrambled head and 
leaves her with his blessing on a bigamous un- 
ion with his own (reluctant) brother. 

In the protracted interim, these two return 
under duress to their childhood beds, and to 
the whims of parents no more in control of 
tilings than they arc themselves. The "lie" of 
the title refers both to (he prostration that 
levels most of the dm meters in turn (both 
decks of Paul Brown’s set centre on a bed) and 
to the selective nmnesiu that even the nomin- 
ally sane arc shown to suffer (neither mother, 
for example, will acknowledge lliut her child is 
married). The persistence of these delusions 
makes conventional exposition absurd: in par- 
ticular, Jake and his mother seem to discover 
(or invent) their relations to his dead father as 
they go along: “DON’T TELL ME I 
ALREADY KNOW SOMETHING I DON’T 
KNOW”, yells Jake in the middle of one pre- 
posterous exchange. By the end of the first act. 
when Juke, dnshing aside the soup plied on him 
by Mum (n strangely mannered performance 
by Geraldine McEwtm), stomps up and down 
on his bed , we feel that the stage Is set for some 
positive adult influence to enter the play. 
However, each character remains isolated by 
his or her particular inadequacy, and the little 
sprints made by Jake's siblings in (he direction 
of common sense are cynically shot down by 
backwoods maniacs. 

The biggest single problem that Shepard's 
bizarre text poses for his director (here the 


resourceful Simon Curtis) is a heroine who 
cannot speak properly. Miranda Richardson's 
task as the battered Beth is all the more diffi- 
cult because we have no knowledge of her 
before the attack, and therefore no context for 
our shock and pity. For most of the first act she 
is made to slur unintelligibly : Inter she is landed 
with a laboriously dislocated idiom, as though 
the blows to her head had knocked out ordin- 
ary usage and let in careful, quaint inversions; 
"You’re not the guard of me", or (trying on her 
father's clothes) "Shirt brings me a man. I am 
shirtman." It is impossible to say why her con- 
fusion is relieved by some moments of perfect 
insight, unless the brain damage is her own 
contrivance, the least plausible of the play's 
“lies". Not even a performance as whole- 
hearted as Richardson's can clarify Shepard's 
intentions here. 

Why does the play have to be so long? The 
elaborate scheme of symmetrical effects may 
be essential, but - partly in consequence - 
much of the dialogue is not. For example, the 
emblem of the mother with a bowl at her son's 
bed is more powerful than Geraldine Mc- 
Ewan's predictable monologue there. A more 
general longueur infects many of the spoken 
exchanges, which is less a result of randomness 
of whnt is said than or the way Shepard writes 
“speeches"; wherever there is an element of 
introspection there is sloth, each step of mean- 
ing only a half-shuffle on from the last: "Won- 
der? Did 1 ever wonder? . . . Did I ever won- 
der? Yeah. You bet your sweet life I won- 
dered. But you know where all that wondering 
got me? Nowhere. Absolutely nowhere. Be- 
cause here I am. Here lam.. .?’’ This tells the 
audience nothing new about the character or 
her situation, and half the words could go with 
no sacrifice of naturalism. It may be part of 
Shepard's design to make Beth’s and Jake's 
climactic speeches on love (an hour apart) 
almost indistinguishable in their hesitant 
rhyt limns and colourless affirmations, but it Is 
physically incredible that their experiences 
should have made equal dopey optimists of 
them both. Thanks, then, for the rich comic 
parts Shepard has written for Beth’s parents, 
and for the excellent Tony Haygarth and De- 
borah Norton, whose performances do much 
to redeem a difficult evening. 


Taking it on the chin 


E. S. Turner 

HOWARD GOODALL and JOHN RETALLACK 

Girlfriends 

Playhouse Theatre 

Those of us who spent the Second World War 
entirely surrounded by lively, even lovely, 
young women - whether on gunsites, bomber 
stations or in naval establishments- have often 
felt that novelists and playwrights have neg- 
lected our predicament. It has been left to a 
composer in his twenties, Howard Goodal], to 
celebrate the part played by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Air Force on a bomber station. If his 
Girlfriends makes a bit of a belly-landing on 
the stage of the reopened Playhouse, at least it 
wn? a brave try, and no blame attaches <o Its 
lustily singing crew. • 

It is December ,1941, the worst of times, 
which gives Goodall the chance to attack alarm 
and despondency With his swelling, inspiriting 
choruses (“We takeit on the chit); / We never 
chuck it in 1 '). One after another, the pilot 
friends of airwoman Phyllis (Hazel O’Connor) 
are reported lost, but is this Black Widow dis- 
heartened? She next fall* for the brother oF the 
girl who counts the aircraft back. That is all the 
plat, except for much solemn knockabout over 
the thfeft .oM length of parachute silk 10 make 
knlckers..This, results iii lhc supposed culprit 
(Jenna Russel I )bcing given pack drill . runqfag 
round; (he camp, heavily. ' 'wc&hjecT, ..till 'she 
: drops; & punishment which not practised ... 

oh any mixed gunslfcon which this reviewfer 
; l . served, and, if it had beed'vwbuld brobably-have ' 

* kndn InnVflff.'tA ik* 


opportunity of welcoming new recruits to the 
station’’, including the routine warnings on 
feminine hygiene. An airwoman calls for atten- 
tion with “Twelve men were killed in last 
night’s raid, / Eight men are pretty bad” and 
continuing “One crew went down at sea, /They 
had done 23” (missions). There is more, rather 
In the tradition of “He is no better, he is much 
the same.” At times Goodall and his co-author 
and director, John Retaliack, seem to be rhym- 
ing bits of Ministry of Information handout, 
not to mention King's Regulations. Even that 
could be done with wit, but these words are 
leaden. Never did so many strong-voiced 
young women cover up with such a will. 

Sadly, the authors allow latter-day doubts to 
enter the girls' heads. Servicewomen of those 
times did not whinge over “all the children we 
have killed, all the coffins we have filled”. Still 
less, one fancies, did cruel women sergeants 
lay into “conchie pests”. But Goodall s 
WAAFs finish the course resolutely upbeat, 
even singing “We have to kill, /Blood must 
spill”. (It was a convention of the time that 
.women did not kill; in. practice their polished 
skills enabled men -to do so). 

The set by William Dudley is magnificent 
and Redeems till: a shifting. montage, often m 
foggy winter light, of control tqwers, bomber, 
under-bellies, ginnt doom-laden maps, a light- 
ed runway, a barrackroom (“Out of Bounds to 
RAF Within 25 Feet of This Notice”), with 
every now and then the thunder qf. bombers 
overhead.. There Is a disconcerting monien 
when the sole male in the cast, the doome 
pilot (David Easter) climbs up apparently mo 
his bpmber, but is next seen dangling Ins |e & s 


been Icaked tojbe^polpi Mtirir ;■ ; . ..j V ; , from . the: hangar roof, singing awny « 'f - on ® 

^ if It. dan be; sung, .night but. The set offers a high-tech challeng 

.iring ’L Spqken dialogue Is rart. The ; WAAF, ■ to the elegantold auditoriurh, reconditioned in 


■■i _ , .v.-’-jr :• rr « us u nm, . jne-wAfti- , ' to tne e ee 

w (he bveh* gives a plain- cream and 

' r ' : >tOripus. 


cream and gold. Outside, a foy fe# nwoy. 
notorious. Hogarthian caihp of derelicts. v . 
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John Wilders the 

^TPhygoing in Shakespeare's London for 

LrewOurr quotes an anecdote from a little- 1 

toL pamphlet published in 1^2. It concerns 
^toman's wife who, on a day when her * 
Land was to be occupied at Ihe Royal Ex- 

asked his permission to go and see o “ 
Zi He instructed her to take his apprentice an 
Itefigwfth her and especially to tnke care of her ™ 
Mr se She sat in a box “among some gallants «• 
M gallant wenches" and. on her return, con- ' c 
Icsscd that her purse had been stolen and thatit £1 

lad contained “four pieces, six shillings and a ^ 

silver tooth-picker". ' 

Quoth her husband . “Where did you pul it?" “Under * 

rav petticoat, between that and my smock. ‘What, y 
(nodi he,) did you fee! no body’s hand there?" “Yes, lai 
{quoth she,) 1 felt one’s hand there, but I did not pi 
itink he had come for that.” co 

This amusing glimpse into the habits of the sti 
1 London audiences, and the use to which Gurr 
puis it. are characteristic of his informative 
study. It is one of a multitude of references to 
playgoing, over two hundred of which he has 
assembled in an appendix, and it is submitted 
to rigorous scrutiny in order to extract its full 
significance. Gurr points out that, since the 
mfc was in a box, she must have gone to an 
indoor theatre; that, packed in among the gal- 
lants, she must have felt uncomfortable; that, 
since her husband was occupied at the Royal 
Exchange, she was the wife of a magnate; that, 
in taking her husband's apprentice, she was 
aping the court ladies who took their pages 
with them to playhouses, and that her reaction 
to the groping hand suggests that such conduct 
was not uncommon among playhouse crowds. 

On the hasis of this scrap of evidence , he begins 
to create a vivid, intimate sense of what it was 
like to go to the theatre in the early seven- 
teenth century. 

Much of his material is new. He has realized, 
lor example, that if we really want to know who 
went to plays at that time, the place to start is 
with the specific individuals who are known to 
have done so and, in another appendix, he has 
listed the names of all such people and Identi- 
fied who they were. As he admits, this collec- 
tion of 162 named playgoers is only a tiny sam- 
ple of the 50 million people who are thought to 
have attended the commercial theatres be- 
tween 1567 and 1642, but at least the evidence 
is firm and it is a start. Other evidence is well 
known, but the scrupulous and imaginative 
way in which Gurr interprets it brings out sig- 
nificances which have been neglected. It has, 
ofcoursd, long been known that when in 1596 
lames Burbage’s lease on the land on which he 
M biiilt the Theatre had almost expired, he 
hwght the Blackfriars but was prevented by 
the Privy Council from using it as a playhouse . 

- | l * dually thought that his reason for purchas- 

■ ®8 the Blackfriars was to have an auditorium. 

which could be' used in the winter, but Gurr 
, emphasizes that in deciding to move to a “hall” 
P*8jbouse Burbage was committing his com- 
Ny’s future to performing in a neighbour- 
' hod much more fashionable than Shoreditch; 

^ an audience required to pay up to five times 
! ^ Emission price of the amphitheatre and 
i before drawn from a more prosperous sec- 
• don of the comniuhity. Burbage’s decision was 
jjrt of a general development whereby the 
Wyets rose from a status scarcely different 
Jmm that of vagabonds to that of servants of 
d* King; himself.; The building of’the Globe 
und ertaken hs a last resort only when the 
°kck friars venture had 1 been thwarted , and 
unique organization of the Lord Chamber- 
2 1 . Men whereby the leading players also 
“W shares in the Gidbeycame about almost by 

Gnfri Playgoing In Shakespeare's London. 
2 ^ 5 v^ddge University Press. £2?.50. 0 521 

Shakespeare's CloWn: Actor pad text In 
i^'tyjWanPlayhouse; 723 pb. -Cambridge 

J^y^to:052li28403. 

riT^Voinaki Stagy Images and Tradltioris! 
T^metd FpnL 202pp. Cambridge University • 


chance as a result of the financial disaster over 
the Blackfriars and the need of the Burbages 
for money. 

Gurr also reconstructs from a variety of evi- 
dence what the experience of playgoing was 
like. There were constant distractions - the 
serving of refreshments, the smells which 
issued from the artisans, the smoke of tobacco 
and the obstructions caused by the high- 
crowned hats, often adorned with feathers, 
fashionable at the time. “The mental composi- 
tion of any playgoer must have varied accord- 
ing to an enormous complex of factors, ranging 
from the physical condition of the playgoer’s 
feet or stomach, or the hat worn by the play- 
goer in front, to the hearer's familiarity with 
Ovid or Holinshed." Small wonder that Falk- 
land was grateful to receive the printed text of n 
play since “at a single hearing . . . mine ears 
could not catch half the words ". One under- 
stands better why Jonson, who expected his 


differences between audiences at different 
locations. This will, no doubt, not be the last or 
even the fullest account wc shall have of the 
playgoers of Shakespeare's lime but it is, for 
the present, the most vivid anil substantial. 

“The history of the writing of plays", says 

Gurr/'isnotcompletcwithoutnnaccountofihe 

audiences.” Nor, nccording to David Wiles, is 
it complete without an account of the nctors. In 
Shakespeare's Clown he devotes most of his 
attention to Will Kemp, for five years a mem- 
ber of the Lord Chamberlain’s Men, Richard 
Tarlton, the first “clown" and Kemp’s pro- 
fessional mentor, and Robert Armin, who 
succeeded Kemp as the resident clown in 
Shakespeare's company. Kemp’s speciality 
was simple, plebeian, down-to-earth clowns 
such as Launce, Bottom and Dogberry, and 
Armin’s the verbally adroit, analytical clowns 
such as Touchstone. Festc and Thcrsiles. Each 
of their roles, Wiles demonstrates, was con- 
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byJU \ , llirv -Inductions by John Gielgud. Peter Brook and Franco Zeffirelli. 

twentieth-century productions by 8 Shakespeare for a specific actor who 

audiences to l.sKn to ly htd „„iq U e talents (Kemp’s agility, Armin's 

gape at the spectacle, expressea suen conw f a sinaer), physique (Kemp was massive 

and judicious attenUon they rv y playgoj|lg public . To g0 to a performance of 
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when read on the printed page. 

Despite the incompleteness of the evidence, 
Gurr ventures to tackle such questions as In 
what ways did the tastes of playgoers change 
and develop?", “Who went to which 
theatres?" and “What kinds of plays were pm 
on at which theatres?" His ded ^t.ot« Ifadh.n, 
to take issue with Ann Jennatae Cook s belief 

that the typical playgoer of Shakespeare s time 
■ was a member of an dlite, and to stress the 

Stanley Wells (Editor): 77 i eCanibridge Companion^ 

515737 4 , 
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playgoing public. To go to a performance of 
the Pream was to see Kemp as much as Bot- 
tom, and to observe the dog-like Theisites of 
the Fool in Lear was to watch the cringing, 
dwarf-like Armin. “It is all too easy to assume, 
in retrospect.” says Wiles, “that the actor was 
the servant or interpreter of the writer; to 
forget that the writer was, in no less real a 
sense, the servant or interpreter of the actor.” 
He goes on, in the bulk of the book, to 
substantiate this assertion by establishing on 
die basis of their published writings and the 
reports of eyewitnesses what were Kemp's and 
Armin’s distinctive styles, and then to show 
how Shakespeare provided for their talents in 
the scripts he wrote for them. It is in the latter 
of these enterprises- the interpretation of the 
texts in the light of the personalities of the 
performers - that Wiles is most illuminating. 
Whereas the early dbwns, such as Launce in 
77, e Two Gentlemen and Launcelot in The 
Merchant, tend to operate Independently of 
the main plots and to have prolonged asides to 
the audience (as Falstaff does) . the later ones 
like Touchstone and Feste are incorporated 
more fully into the action. The dialogue pro- 
vided for Kemp - seemingly spontanpoys. 


earthy, improvisatory, addressed frankly to 
the audience - is entirely different from the 
punning and ingenuities of logic given to 
Armin. “While Kemp’s talk is narrational or 
descriptive, Amlin’s is analytic.” 

With his interest in the popular, plebeian 
elements in Renaissance drama. Wiles is, of 
course, exploring territory already opened up 
by such critics as Robert Weimann and 
Michael D. Bristol. The ghost of Bakhtin also 
emerges briefly from the cellarage. But Wiles 
is illuminating in very specific ways of his own 
and his work is grounded in precise historical 
and textual evidence. He has made n fresh, 
provocative contribution to our understanding 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

One of the pleasures of his thesis is the 
bracing self-confidence with whiqh it is argued. 
Marion Lomax’s more tentative conjectures 
suffer by comparison. In Stage Images and 
Traditions; Shakespeare to Ford she starts from 
the sound assumption that the Elizabethan 
playgoers brought with them into the theatre 
minds stocked with a wealth of visual and ver- 
bal experience most of which we have now lost; 
recollections of civic pageants and royal pro- 
gresses, tilts and tournaments, funeral effigies, 
masques, memories of other plays utid a know- 
ledge of biblical and classical texts and their 
associated iconography. Her task has been par- 
tially to reconstruct such mental furniture. 
Hence, she suggests, the first playgoers to see 
the supposed statue of Hermionc in The Win- 
ters Tale nuiy not have been astonished when it 
seemed to come to life because “figures stand- 
ing like statues, and suddenly stepping out of 
th£Tr settings to address the approaching 
monarch” were o familar feature of the enter- 
tainments pul on during royal progresses. 
Again, Lomax believes that the cave out of 
which Guide rius and Arviragus emerge in 
Cymbeline could have stirred various associa- 
tions, including Pandora’s box, the sepulchre 
of Christ nud the cave in Plato's Republic. It 
could, I suppose, just as well have reminded 
them that Truth , the daughter of Time, was also 
represented ascomirig Out of a cave (or, alter- 
natively, a pit). Which, and how many, of these 
connections would occur to how many people? 

We have no means of knowing. In pointing out 
so many iconographic resemblances, Lomax 
does not avoid what Harriett Hawkins has 
called the “salmons in both” fallacy, as when 
she proposes that the arrival of Pericles in rusty 
armour might have reminded some playgoers 
of Don Quixote, but might also have been 
associated with the revival of the chivalric ideal 
centred on Prince Henry. The trouble is that 
there is no apparent limit to the parallels and 
links which could be set up. Some of them may 
have been perceived consciously by some play- 
goers, some unconsciously and some not at all. 
We simply can’t know, and Lomax's awareness 
of this difficulty accounts for the tentativeness 
of her conjectures. She might have done better 
i to see her task as a reconstruction of the minds 

not of the audiences but of the playwrights and 
of the eclectic experience on which their 
to imaginations worked. As it stands, her book 
i’s serves chiefly to substantiate Madelaine 
ve Doran's warning which Lomax quotes with 
lie approval: "We cannot turn ourselves into 
of Elizabethans; we should not fool ourselves into 
3t- thinking we can.” 

or The responses of audiences to productions 
ig, of Shakespeare over four centuries provide 
ie. much of the material collected in two additions 

ras to the Plays i n Performance series . n ow happily 

to revived after an abortive start six years ago. 

I a and they give us a healthy reminder of the 
r.” extraordinary power of the plays to move, ex- 
to cite and astonish. At performances of Othello , 
on Julie Hankey tells us, “women have shrieked 
ihe and fainted, old men have laid their heads 
irid down on their arms and sobbed, young men 
ow have lost their sleep aind gone about for days In 

i In a trance”. Hankey' s edition of Othello (Mke her 

ter edition of Richard Ilf, 1981) and J. S. Bratton's' 

the of King- Lear bring iis as close as we are likely to 

the get to. being in a theatre: and seeing past pro- 
ng. ductions of these tragedies. Wc may not be 
j in able to turn oursejves into Elizabethans, but 
The with the help of. these. copiously documented 
i of texts, we can almost turn ourselves into eyewit- 

nesses of Garrick’s Lear at Drury Lane in 1742 
and Paul Robeson’s Othello at 'the Savoy in 
ited 1930. Each edition includes a full account of 
pro- the stage history of the play, followed by a text 
aus. printed In small .type, on the left-hand pages 
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iitcnmpaiui-U hy ;i tomineiilury in larger type 
on the right-hand pages which describes the 
scls. costumes. gestures and iiitnnatimis used 
in allllie major production? for which recorded 

accounts exist. Hence the introductions allow 
us tu survey the broad transformations under- 
gone hy each play, and to become acijuuinteil 
with the pioneering directors and actors whn 
brought them about, and the coninicntary sets 
out in detail what these innovations actually 
were. 

From these editions wc ean learn, or redis- 
cover, a number of different things: the 
apparently limitless capacity of the plays to 
reflect the preoccupations of every age while 
yet remaining in some way intact; the way in 
which the interpretation of a play depends on 
the kind of auditorium in which it is staged; 
how cutting and casting are essentially inter- 
pretative processes; how die "meaning" of a 
passage, or even of an entire work, depends 
not simply on our historical understanding of 
lire test four indebtedness to generations of 
editors, scholars and critics) hut on those mi* 
conscious assumptions which have been 
brought to it In actors and audiences alike and 
which are. ui turn, created hy the social and 
{Hilitic.il conditions in which we live. 1 his last 
point i\ made very clearly by J- S. Hr, it ton 
when she |Hiints on t (hat I ale's / fi\ uny of King 
l iw should nor simply he dismissed as a taste- 
less aberration (after all it held the stage for 
almost a century and a half), hut seen us a 
response to die politics of post- Restoration 
England: "The 'moralizing' of the political 
events of the play moves towards an endorse- 
ment of obedience mul civil order." 

The commentaries in both editions arc 
irresistibly readable as a collection of first- 
hand accounts of the range of effects created by 
different actors working on the same passages. 
Moreover, since Shakespearcnn actors arc, as 
•' much ns Shakespearean critics , engaged i n the 

process of interpretation, they have at least as 
strong a claim on ou r at tc ntion. This was recog- 
nized by Walter Ken of the New York Times 
when he remarked on the "MirprisingJy hushed 
tender reading" given by James Earl Jones of 
the line "O Desdemona! Away! away! away!": 
“Secretly, scarcely daring to let himself hear 
the words he is pronouncing, he sounds as 
though he were toying with the notion of an 
impossible flight that will bring her to safety, 
safety from the treacherous world into which 
he has stumbled, safety from himself." Such a 

. reading, as Kerr noted, makes us aware "(hat 
the Moor's mistrust of his wife coexists with his 
for her" and is “of enormous practical 

• /value to the play's structure". 

These editions also tell us what it feels like to 
take pacl in the. plays. When Garrick played 
Lear, according to Bratton, “he frequently 
went through the role to the accompaniment of 
floods oft ears from the rest of the cast, includ- 
ing the ladies playing Regan and Gonerit". 
Fanny Kemble, on the other hand, dreaded to 
play Cordelia, not so much because the role 
was » moving but because Maaeady “mauled 
her about so idwh in the last scene". The edi- 
• tw. moreover;, are not content simply (q r* 
eprd the detail* of past performances but to 
I* 3*«M which of them illuminated and which 
■ distorted the texts. They are reliable mterpre- 
W fers as well as scrupulous historians. Let us 
“ . hope that the scries has at Iasi got off to a 

: 1 proper start and that it will eventually provide 
. . the complete : theatrical history of Shake- 
speare's plays we so badly need. 

* The researches of theatre historians may 
never quite eitabU w to visualize Ganich's 

, Lear or Robe vim's Gl hello, hut wtj can watch 
Olivier ai Leaf and Orson Welles as Fulstaff 
with no apparent loss write they were perform- 
trace* conceived for firm or television in the 
first place. A Inub half the iir tklcs in this year's 
.ttdtuphvv Survey are devoted tii produc- 
tions in these media. There is a survey, by 
Anthony Davie* of the ttilical literature on the 
subject, and a reference list compiled by 
Graham HuUferncs* nnd Christopher McCul- 
lough of all the known “complete" versions on 
fifm, television : and videotape. This filmog- 
raphy n riot only useful (a* well as supplying 
dates, director* anti Before it also indicates 
which piodueffons ate available and where 
Ihcy can be found) but has some interest in 
itself. I was surprised to leapt that the first 1 
Shakespearean film - Bicrbohm Tree's King 
John - was made in 1899 and astonished to 
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discover that the list amounted to some 3(10 
items. With almost ninety years of screen ver- 
sions at our disposal, we are in a position to 
make comparisons between productions and 
among the most revealing articles arc those by 
Kenneth Knthwcll on five different films nf 
King Lear and E. Pcarlman oil the Welles, 
Polanski and Kurosawa productions of Mac- 
herh. Both critics perceive a truth which is also 
brought nut in the two volumes of Plays in 
Performance: that a production of Shake- 
speare tells us as much about the director’s 
political and social assumptions as it does ab- 
out the play itself. Hence Orson Welles “un- 
successfully labours to strip Macbeth nf its poli- 
tical content . . . minimize politics and empha- 
size religion" and Polanski’s treatment of (he 
same play expresses “a remarkably pessimistic 
view of the world, antithetical in almost all 
roped s to Shakespeare's." Whereas intcllec- 
luaiiring critics run the risk of killing 
Shakespeare stone dead, commercial directors 
run the risk of cheapening him. Like Verdi's 
O tcih i or Elgar's Falstnff , Olivier's Henry V 
and Welles's Chimes m Midnight take on the 
status of independent works to be judged on 
the terms they themselves have created, but 
must also. Inevitably, he judged on the extent 
in which they do justice to Shakespeare's 
originals, mul most of the productions des- 
cribed in this volume conspicuously fail this 
latter test. 

Welles's Chimes at Midnight is a striking 
case, as Robert Hnpgood explains. With its 
wholesale cuts and reshuffling of the two parts 
of Henry IV it lias to be considered as a work 


inspired by and not a faithful interpretation of 
the history plays. Yet it was the final product of 
almost thirty years of Irial, experiment and 
revision, and by the time it was made Welles 
knew the plays intimately and, like few other 
directors, knew how to translate them into the 
language of film. 

The king is spare, shaven, sharp-featured; Falsiaff is 
enormous and round of body and beard. The king's 
ambiance is vertical (full of vaults and spears), stone, 
stark, where Falstoffs is horizontal (low-ceilinged) 
wuod-and-plaster, full of things and people .... 
The resulting effect approaches expressionism, so 
graphically do ihc contrasting film worlds project the 
inner worlds of their inhabitants. 

Welles had the capacity to bring out elements 
in the plays which the language of criticism 
cannot encompass and by means which were 
unavailable to the dramatist himself. 

A comparison between the New Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies (edited, like 
Shakespeare Survey, by Stanley Wells) and its 
predecessor published sixteen years ago shows 
how decisive the emphasis on the plays in per- 
formance has become. Not only are there arti- 
cles on “Playhouses nnd Players in the Time of 
Shakespeare", on Renaissance theatrical con- 
ventions and un (he history of production, but 
chapters which I expected to be more "liter- 
ary", such ns David Daniell'son “Shakespeare 
and the Traditions of Comedy", draw on 
accounts of productions as evidence. This ex- 
cellent, informative compendium is the livelier 
nnd more accessible for that reason. 

The theatrical history of Shakespeare is, to a 
large extent, a record of adulation; George 


The Signs of Walsham 

1 have seen the way in. Right-angles and rubber swerves 
and deep scummy ditches. I have seen die puzzle on 
the palimpsest: the forest of elm and ash. the watering 
places. 

I have seen Hie green women, all very elegant and very 
particular, trilling in forever light painted in tempera. 

I have seen matriarchs who buried their husbands. 

The rectitudeof pit-props; last survivors. Dispenscrsof 
pullets 1 eggs and grace-and-favour houses. 

Also the old snorters. I have seen their terrible 
horizons. 

. A woman drifted; she died while spring giggled at her 
; window. A newborn baby lolled in the shadow of the yew 

iree. I have seen them. 

I have seen tides: exiles from collapses and sagging 
thatches, shoals of children, the lissom baby-sitters. 

Also the old soaks, looking meaningful; buzzing week- 
enders; nasal upstarts aspiring to jacuzzis. 

L have seen the crusader who lost his name his date and 
the cram for poor Mary who lost her heart and died. I 
have seen the tradesmen hiding in the wall, the leftover 
smiles of oak angels. 

1 have seen lists of sponsors and meringue-makers, 
paragraphs of small type concerning covenants. 

Every eigh Ih minute the Bangalore Bomber. The light 
. plane stuofcK with its deadly spray. The FI 1 Is set out 1 

for Libya. I have seen them. 

I have seen the kestrel find the trcc-creeper; the sun splash 
• bul fcrflies; the blue sheen oqa dragonfly’s wings. • 

. - j ; -The cijrcle of smiles ringi ng the pink cottages; 1 have 

Win it. 1 Have seen slight shoulders; stooping shquhjprs , ,• 
.. shy ri hg Heavy weather; . : ■ ; 'y ■ . ' . ' yv. * •/ , 

Change-ringers st arid in the toWer. CIay throws upgpW , ■. 

. I have seen Inyer upon layer. Ahdcyery dhy iHis'jack- 1 i • 
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Steiner's W. P. Ker Lecture, A Reading 
Against Shakespeare, is a record of disgruntle- 
ment: "thou hadst small Latine, and lesse 
Greeke"; “he seems to write without any moral 
purpose"; King Lear arouses only "aversion 
and weariness". It is in the context of such 
complaints that Steiner introduces a particular- 
ly interesting “case" , that of Wittgenstein who, 
in his miscellaneous writings, several times 
made the troubled admission that he “could 
never make anything of, do anything with" 
Shakespeare. This tells us a good deal about 
Wittgenstein, but Steiner, straining, under- 
standably, to be generous to the philosopher, 
thinks it also tells us something about 
Shakespeare; that, when due recognition has 
been given to his verbal brilliance and myriad- 
mindedness, there may be a high, transcenden- 
tal plane of experience which the dramatist's 
imagination could not reach but which Witt- 
genstein found in Beethoven ("‘Beethoven’s 
great heart’," he jolted in his notebook, “no- 
body could speak of ‘Shakespeare's great 
heart’".) My hunch, For what It is worth, is that 
Wittgenstein found in Beethoven the capacity 
' ultimately to reconcile the tension and struggle 
which his music expresses and thereby to offer 
us a kind of consolation. It is significant that 
Wittgenstein preferred “the life-giving, trans- 
cendental truth” of Bruckner to what he re- 
garded as the “merely technical accomplish- 
ment” of Mahler. What, perhaps, he could not 
swallow was Shakespeare's refusal to force re- 
conciliations on conflicts which he knew to be 
irreconcilable. “The reason why I cannot 
understand Shakespeare", he wrote, “is that I 
want to find symmetry in ail this asymmetry.” 

It so happens that in Shakespeare’s Sceptic- 
ism Graham Bradshaw examines with great 
particularity of detail those very irresolutions, 
incompatibilities and disjunctions - the “asym- 
metry" which Wittgenstein found unsatisfac- 
tory. What he uncovers in the plays is n conspi- 
cuous lack of any consistent, objectively real- 
ized sets of values such as an Elizabethan 
World Picture or a system of Christian ethics. 
On the contrary, what he sees, especially in 
Hamlet and the "problem plays", is the spec- 
tacle of individuals struggling in a strictly ex- 
istential way to construct and test their own 
ethical principles - continually to ask, with 
Troilus, “What's ought but as ’tis valued?" 
Such questions are worrying enough for 
Shakespeare’s characters (and we are shown 
Troilus in the act of worrying as he observes 
Cressida's infidelity), but they are even more 
perplexing for the spectators who perceive not 
only that the principles of one character are at 
odds with those of another (as Angelo’s com- 
mitment to secular law clashes with Isabella's 
commitment to Christian compassion), but 
that they are thrown into doubt by the subjec- 
tivity or vested interests of the characters who 
cling to them. Hence we should beware of 
seeing Troilus and Cressida through the eyes of 
Thersites, strongly though Shakespeare may 
be pushing us in that direction, for “Thersites 
also represents the kind of person to whom 
such a conclusion would appeal", “a perform- 
ing freak who must entertain powerful and 
contemptuous patrons with the filth he chews 
in his ‘Mastlcke Jawes’. ... So, even as we 
recognize Thersites’ deceptively authoritative 
place as the mouthpiece of that view of human 
motives which the play's ‘unpacking’ energies 
seem to promote, the play is unpacking its own 
uftpheker," This, of course, leaves the specta- 
tor with no legs to stand on, a position which 
riot only Wittgenstein would find uncomfort' 
pble. It leaves him, Bradshaw suggests, In the 
position of Hamlet who can neither “abandon 
his earlier mental habits, as the customary re * 
ilexes of a resourceful, trained mind” nor "con- 
vert his own worst apprehensions into settled 
cynicism or dogmatic nihilism". As Bradshaw 
tellingly points out, his anxieties could never 
be resolved by killing Claudius. 
i It is less than usually possible to do justlct to 
this challenging, allusive, closely argued and 
oftep witty book. I found it absorbingly read- 
; able and constantly illuminating. j. 

/ Bradshaw addresses himself to the critically 
sophisticated reader who knows no less about 
, Jonathan Dolliraore’s radicalism than be does ■ 

. aboutUllyard’s conservatism. Vivian Thomas, 

7 ‘whpse subject Is also The Moral World t oj 
; Shakespeare’*- Problem Plays, . addresses W e 
•T, relative novice who naedslbbe told wn» 

: // Roster andSchqnzer ah<j Ftye. hav^snid ah" 
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- them and to be shown the extent to which 
Shakespeare departed from his sources. “My Xj 
Lre to write this book", he explains, "arose “ 
Z of long, intense and often passionate dis- SB 
Lions with my extramural students and. 
bnpily, much of the intensity, the desire to jc 
■«t things right", has found its way into the « 
hL Thomas is at his best when defining, with 
admirable clarity, the sheer depth and quantity JC 
of the questions raised in these plays and dc- 
cionstraling Shakespeare's refusal to provide ^ 
answers to them. He and Bradshaw would ^ 

oot | think, seriously disagree with each other, JF 

wi though the latter’s nervous, mercurial 
tanner is miles away from Thomas’s commit- JJ 
tod didacticism. Moreover, the Shakespeare 
who lies behind Bradshaw's conception of Ihe P' 

plays is an unsettled, dislocated, uncomfort- ^ 
Ale figure whereas Thomas visualizes him as “ 
ultimately generous and compassionate: 

■There is a consciousness of the striving after V 
ideals, of a desire by individuals to believe in h 
and possess integrity" even though they fail to c 
reach it. In its seriousness, thoroughness and tl 
lucidity , this is an excellent introduction to the p 
problems of the problem plays. I 

Jan Kott’s The Bottom Translation is most c 
certainly not, as the publisher's blurb would c 
have us believe, “the first critical attempt at i 
applying the ideas and methods of the great 
Russian critic Mikhail Bakhtin to the works of i 
Shakespeare" . My impression is that what Kott | 
was for the 1960s, Bakhtin has become for the 
1980s. But, to be fair to him, Kott did, he tells 
us, begin to write some chapters of this book 
fifteen years ago and all of them have been 
published previously. In the years since he 
wrote Shakespeare Our Contemporary he has 
become much more scholarly and, instead of 
the inspired notions which changed the percep- 
tion of Shakespeare for a generation, there are 
copiously footnoted references to the roots out 
d which Faustits, A Midsummer Night's 
Dram and The Tempest grew: hermetic and 
cabbaiist lore, the writings of Virgil, Ovid and 
Nputews.Bnd medieval religious parodies and 
feasts of misrule (hence the significance of 
Bakhtin). The “salmons in both" fallacy is here 
in abundance: "Prospero, like Aeneas, founds 
a plantation in a new land and, like Odysseus, 
returns to his Ithaca"; “[In The Tempest] as in 
Virgil and Dante, both human souls and 
human history go through purgatory"; and 
there are pine' trees both on Prospero’s island 
and in Newfoundland as depicted on a map of 
America made in 1502. Indeed, some salmon 
turn out. to: be the same salmon: “On this 
American plantation the drunken Caliban and 
ihe pretenders to the title of viceroy rehearse 
once again the assassination of Caesar." 

It is not, however, the intermittent Invoca- 
tions of Bakhtin which made me feel I had read 
ti)is book before. In spite of his newly assem- 
bled scholarship, Kott’s views seem to me little 
t different from the ones he published twenty 
j y^rs ago. There is the same emphasis on the 
-J libidinous elements In the Dream , which 
■ j ^e Fuseli’s illustrations so congenial to him, 

; the same mournful insistence that in The Tem- 
‘I put nobody achieves anything. Although Kott 
i stifi has a kind of cheeky, irreverent fascination 
i '*Hb "forbidden ’ 1 subjects such as necromaqcy , 
bestiality and Rabelaisian religiqus burlesque, 
i ^ Predominant outlook is one of weary dis- 
; 'Wonment; Faustus knows that hell is "the 
'. PrittJ.of knowledge and joy" and “the educa- 
S "bon of. Caliban ends in a defeat". Such re- 
1 p^hs, however, misrepresent the texts, In 

1 . Marlrtuui'o t ii ‘ iL 1 . ! ant nf Irnnw. 


Sequential readings 


Graham Bradshaw 

SHAKESPEARE 

The Sonnets and A Lover’s Complaint 

Edited by John Kerrigan 

458pp. Penguin. £14.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0670814660 

JOSEPH PEQUIGNEY 

Such Is My Love: A study of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets 

249pp. University of Chicago Press. £17.75 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0226655636 

JOELFINEMAN 

Shakespeare’s Perjured Eye: The invention of 
poetic subjectivity in the Sonnets 
365pp. University of California Press. £30.95. 
0520054865 


however, misrepresent the texts, in 
■ Marlowe’ s play hell is the price not of know- 
hod jpy but of making an alliance with 
H^ devilj and in Shakespeare’s play Caliban 
Solves tp: “be : wise hereafter and seek for 
grace" . JHeise plays are pot, qs Kott seems to 
JjjjHki different expressions of the same dis- 
Wfog Vlsipnl ' .7. ' . 

^^t put on this survey of the Shakespearean ■ 
■i'.W.Wship and criticism of the past six months 
Wtha^rtaln dread thaj\vhat.I would discover 
the spectacle of a fresh troupe 
acrob ats going through familiar 
•W^ pt .tVlng thepts e l vea 1° oven more con- 
;knots. LI ! need, riot have ; been so 
'i^rfbbpsi y ej, LhavO fouriid these eleven pub 

.;H dri'trieWhole , : cMtons , ‘ 

7 a ng. &nd i verse - in manner arid 

tjjisevidenco the .Shakespearean 

5 f. Health end,, with Qne.fikGep: 
neW^foats with Whlch .to 
^^;^'4^tQriish 'its audiences,' 


Why should a modem Shakespeare editor fol- 50,1 
low the 1609 Quarto in printing A Lover's 
Complaint after the Sonnets ? Critical studies of ™ 

the Sonnets almost invariably ignore the Com- ™ 
plaint ; some important editions - Stephen P lE 
Booth's, Ingram and Redpath’s - omit it; and 8 ® 
other editions include it only as a matter of ] 
convention. Here the recent Oxford edition en 
was somewhat equivocal. Its editor, Stanley ml 
Wells, allowed that Shakespeare “may have 
intended” the Complaint “as a companion 
piece to the sonnets" - which suggests that the « 
1609 Quarto should be read as a volume - but 
that sits uneasily with Wells's assurance that 
“we must assume that Shakespeare was not 
responsible" for the publication of the Quarto, e. 
Moreover - as John Kerrigan, drawing on s 
much recent research, observes - Thomas « 
Thorpe was “a quality publisher": once evi- 
dence is sifted from legend, nothing in the 
process of the Quarto’s publication, or in the > 
reputations of either Thorpe or his printer, ; 
leads one to postulate piracy. .... . 

The centra! claim of Kerrigan’s edition is 1 
that modern critics have “neglected to register 
the point of the collection as a collection , 
whereas eoriv readers were “perfectly famil- 
iar'' with that tripartite “Delian” structure in 

which “the sonnets, the anacreontic interlude, 
and the concluding complaint should be, 
however diverse in content, mutually illumi- 
nating". Kerrigan’s long introduction begins 
by relating the tripartite structure of Daniel s 
Della (1592) to Lodge's Phillis and Fletchers 
Llcla (both 1593), Spenser’s Amorettl and 
Bamfield’s Cynthia (both 1595), to Linches 
Dlella (1596) and to the teasingly rdwwpceftve 
and reflexive organization of the 1609 Quarto. 

Della contrasted two extremes of chastity, 
coldly unyielding in the mistress’s case and aM 
too yielding in Rosamond’s. The Sonnets and 
the complaint thus “illuminated each other by 
inversion” and Kerrigan argues ff^ing 
similar happens in Shakespeare s 1609 collec 

tion The “poet of the complaint . . .stands by 

: In appalled fascination as he hears how the 

unscrupulous young man seduced the fickle 
■ j f..ii DH |e* just as, in his later sonnets, he 
: watches hdp!essly S while the dark lady seduces 

1 hlS Hweaiwpt Kerrigan’s claim, as I think we 
must, its implications are mome "““ s ’ In ,‘ J 
cate 'cross-relationships appear. Jo take just 
’ one example, in Sonnet 21 (“So is it not with 
; “ 7 . 7 uh that muse”) the poet rejects “proud 

t- rompare” and “hearsay” while 

l ■ liL k “oc fair / As any woman s child . 1 nis 

r ■ fP c his later proud assurance that Ihe 

s-«S£ 

aU the more wh j fch .. be ars bn foe con 

S. 

^fe; wteMa' « ^ Disney properly 


protests against the earlier critics’ belief that an young 
equivocal rejection of sexual union in the twen- mine, 
tieth sonnet of a long sequence guarantees that able v 
it never takes place. But his own study goes in Hunks 
for another kind of special pleading, which is first qt 
itself too representative of the willingness to is mer 
identify the “poet” with Shakespeare. seconi 

Pcquigney's method involves consulting the toxic 
NED and the studies of Shakespeare’s bawdy tions 
by Partridge and Coleman to see whether a becor 
word could bear the sense which Pequigney itself 
then assumes in his “Freudian" exegeses. Such Ke 
primitive decoding “proves" that Sonnet 4 up- queni 
braids the young man for masturbating; that conc< 
Sonnet 33 reports fellatio; that the means of sequ< 
entry for the poet's “key" in Sonnet 52 was persi 
“non-forceful and very likely posterior" - and nrgui 
so on. As Stephen Booth drily observes, "Wil- ism < 
liam Shakespeare was almost certainly heter- Kerr 
osexual, bisexual, or homosexual", but “the profc 
sonnets provide no evidence on the matter: to reso 
assume that they reflect particulars of A 
Shakespeare's sex-life is to be as reasonable as somi 
Hamlet would be if he assumed that the first amb 
player was a chum of Hecuba’s". And Kerri- nor 
gan’s arguments present further reasons for intc 
thinking that Shakespeare at sonnets is still - as amp 
critics like G .K. Hunter have also argued - very seqt 

much the dramatist. , * >c ” 

Freud’s contribution to Joel Fincmans moi 
Shakespeare’s Perjured Eye is very different . xm\ 
His distinction between “thing-prescntations • n 

and “word-presentations" is elaborated m tint 
Lacan's account of the capture of “the Imagm- ab( 
: ary" by “the Symbolic". This, Joel Foreman du 

explains, is fundamental to "my account of a al . 
\ subjectivity precipitated by the paradoxical re- sio 

s lationship of language to vision, my under- iy 

. standing of a language of desire and a desire of m 

e language ”. Language is seen as "comiptingly sci 

e linguistic” rather than “ideally specular , as co 
r Shakespeare invents a “new poetics" and a new b: 
“first-person poetic posture” in response to a nt 
; s poetry of praise which had “lost so much of its ti- 
er original and traditional force . , ^ 

« Much contemporary theory is concerned a 

iL with these themes, and Fineman’s Jong and u 
in formidably ambitious book has already been ai 

‘ praised for raising “the level of discourse a, 

e attending the sonnets, and . . . the slakes of v; 

what depends on that discourse, higher than l 

ns ever before”. Fineman . himself likes making n 

p s comparably large claims, for example in ! 

r* s arguing that “Wilde’s The Portrait of Mr W.H. v 

nd is the only genuinely literary criticism i that 

-i- Shakespeare’s sonnets have ever received , or 

' that in the Sonnets Shakespeare “invents the r 

to poetics of heterosexuality" and 'invents, a 

tv which is to say comes upon, the only kind of 

all subjectivity that survives in the literature sue- ( 

ind cessive to the .poetry of praise , so that 

hv Shakespeare also “marks the beginning of the i 

& piodernist self «nd Freud - nol Wilde - its end, 

J the two of them thus bracketing an epoch of 

hv subjectivity". Such claims strike me as cunous- 

the ly unreal, and we should ponder what attitude 

llc i_ to creativity is implied by Fineman’s gloss on 

he “invents": “which is to say comes upon . 

The distorting effect of an unremittingly 
cerebral analysis is seen in the extended discus- 
sion of the first sonnet. For Fineman, the‘‘poe- 
■tri tic effect" of "contracted to thine own bright 
eyes" is that the reader “puls the young man s 
rith narcissism together with the poet’s seLf-efface- 
ou d ment as if the one were explanation of the 
that cither". We are “grammatically or rhetoncally 
Hiis accustomed to a poetic posture from jwhlch, or 
the to a psychological stance in which, such sel 
etry substantial’ being is something that happens i n 
not the locus of a second person rather than a 
bor- first". Even the belthee rhyme “mnkes it seem 
eled as though 'to be’ were necessarily to be a ‘thee . 
130 ami it is thematically significant that the being 
udes of the poet’s ‘thee’ is in. this way grounded in a 

, she death that might be thought to be its oppqsite 

- 0 ,«. 1 This, Fineman concludes, “Is the point the poet 
s an means to make when he unpacks the self- 
lous, consuming logic of .’innking u funline where 

with ribundanca lies*".: 

mtes As that unabashed reference to ‘ the point 
the poet means to make" suggests, this is.re- 
duclively “thematic” criticism of a gleamingly 
contemporary kind. And the pciet s ' self 
effacement" only appears to be an Issue be 
ch is cause Fineman yanks “self-substantial and 
'Flu- “contracted to thine own bright eyes” into line 
with his thesis on subjectivity. This disregards 
the immediately pressing “point": if only the 
,perly young man were contracted to a bright -eyed 


young woman, they might burn with a mutual 
flame. That is “Freudian" in another, remark- 
able way, which suggests how Shakespeare 
thinks through metaphors. For although the 
first quatrain suggested that the woman s virtue 
is merely that of a breeder, nr flowerpot, the 
second quatrain suggests that celibacy may be 
toxic nnd self-consuming; and these sugges- 
tions coalesce in the sestet when the "Rose 
becomes a terminally contracted “bud", eating 
itself and burying its own content. 

Kerrigan's arguments for a tripartite se- 
quence call into question Fineman's exclusive 
concern with the relation between two sub- 
sequences; but then those who find Fineman 
persuasive will probably reject Kerrigans 
arguments. For better and worse, future critic- 
ism of the Souiieis is likely to follow either 
Kerrigan or Fineman; and yet there is another 
problem which neither of these critics 
resolves or could be expected to resolve. 

Again and again, particular sonnets imply 
some kind of narrative context, which remains 
ambiguous or conjectural. Neither Kerrigan 
nor Fineman shows how to resolve the range of 
interpretative difficulties presented by, for ex- 
ample. reading Sonnets 129, 130 and 131 m 
.wqiience. The intensity of Sonnet 129, “Th ex- 
pense of spirit in a wnste of shame", makes 
most readers unwilling to regard the poem ns a 
merely conventional variation on Sidneys 
"Thou blind man's mark". Yet it would seem ■ - 
t flat-footed to hold some moralistic reservation 
about Us intemperate refusal to allow for any 
i distinction between lust and love . Its emotion- 
3 al extremity implies some precipitating occa- 

- sion, to which the poem is an almost frenetical- 

- ly dramatic response. Most critics, including 
,f Fineman and Kerrigan, assume a narrative 
v sequence in which the Dark Lady’s treachery 
a coincided with the betrayal for which the 

w Friend is castigated in Sonnets 40-42. But Son- * 

a net 42 is conventional: it manufactures a con- 
ts trived “joy" in a situation which is registered 
elsewhere - as in Sonnet 137 - as something 
ed more like B psychic derangement. Angelo. pr 
id Othello. Hamlet or Lear, can be comparably 
-n deranged in their tormented sense of Nature 
se and sexuality; plays which are in other respects 
of very different, like A Midsummer Nights 
an Dream and Antony and Cleopatra, explore the 
ne role of creative imagination in love. But then 
in the plays provide specific contexts of a kind 
H. which remains elusive, and only loosely 
iat “dramatic", in the Sonnets. 
or In what ways does Sonnet 129 lead into Son- 
he net 130 ("My mistress’ eyes"), where the 
its appeals to Nature and a standpoint of adult 
of experience seem more confident? If we argue 
uc- (like Pequigney) that the cycle of lust, satiation 
hat and disillusion is seen starting up again, the 
the sunnier ironies of Sonnet I3u darken at once, 
nd which need not happen if we read the poem in 
of isolation. Sonnet 131 ("Thou art as tyran- 
ius- nous") is even more alarming in its way of 
ade submitting to wholly different readings: so 
on much depends on what we read into the con- 
ventionally Petrarchan references to these un- 
ialY specified “black" misdeeds. Attempts tosettle 
cus- such tonal ambiguities by reordering the Quar- 
ioe- to sequence are inevitably circular, si ftce they 
ifiht privilege one interpretative possibility by re- 
an’s moving others. And these tonal ambiguities 
ace- are endemic. Many renders will be startled by 
the Kerrigan’s impression ■ that the “Rival Poet 
ca lly sonnets (78-86) are “perhaps the harshest in 
h or the volume”. Hubler admired Sonnet 138 for 
^1f- its tone of amused detachment, Cruttwell 
ns in found it agonizingly “naked" , and Fineman 
an a finds its -sincerity” peculiar because its 
seem "eHr-nest tonality" Is at odds with the “comic 
hee\ expectations" invited by its thfeme. 
elng’ 'Here we face the murky hinterland which 
J in a lies behind Kerrigan's remark that the “tri- 
site". angle of poet, youth and dark lady" would have 

, noet "stood In one light in the 1590s and in quite 
self- another a decade later, when a context would 
vherc have been provided less by the knowin'gness of 
‘private friends' than by the form and ordering 
point of the quarto". Any $uch ordering must have 
Is re- been & reordering, imposed from without on 
airily poems which had been “lived through, passed 
abopt. and then revised”. Fineman isn't con- 
cerned with this problem. Kerrigan is, of 
« an d course ..but some will think his very rich notes 
■* too coercive in suggesting how Hie Sonnets 
should be read, while firmly limiting the be- 
wildering raitge >f readings set out in Booth’s 
it -eyed monumental edition 
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Samurai at work 


Jumes McMullen 


MITSUBISHI CORPOKATION 
Japanese Business LfinRiiuRc: An exwn I i>i I 
cl id ionary 

221pp. Kegan Paul liucrnationnl. W.95. 
n7|li3(M'«5 

This is one of those dictionaries (liat sIkiiiIc! be 
rent! discursively rather than consulted for the 
meaning of individual entries. Designed to 
alleviate "the persistent difficulties foreign ex- 
ecutives have in understanding Japanese busi- 
ness practices", it lists some 5U0 essential 
words and phrases describing Japanese busi- 
ness usages, social customs and popular cul- 
ture. rath locution is given a short commen- 
tary intended to provide “fascinating insights 
into the world of Japan Inc”. 

The day begins early for the Japanese busi- 
ness man. it seems, when he leaves his shainryii 
(company dormitory) for chrirei (morning 
ritual) at the company, where the workers 
"may go through n set of limbering up exercises 
and finish off by singing the company song or 
shouting the company slogan in unison". I a- 
ter. the ii|t >ind -coming executive may uitend a 
Am#' (meeting I, for which the ground will have 
been sedulously prepared by acmaiva\ki (dig- 
ging round the roots of a tree), so that it does 
not end in Ottawtira ftyd/o (inconclusive meet- 
ing. after fruitless deliberations among the be- 
sieged during the siege of Odawam, "way back 
in I590’l. lie will certainly be served lea at this 
function by an Ot. (office lady up to the age or 
about forty) nr a ihokubn no liana (flower of 
the workplace: ambiguously cither a “re- 
freshing" female or a "wallflower*' who "can- 
not be expected to contribute substantially to 
actual work"). Later again, lie may have an 
up 'liftio (appointment), which may or may not 
keep to the prearranged time. All this while he 
will be brimful of konjti (righting spirit) on 
behalf of his company, though to be a mtiretsu 
sham (furious company employee l is now 
apparently no longer fashionable. However, 
he had better not indulge in nukegdke (acts of 
individual initiative), because “in Japanese 
society where things are done collectively as a 
group, anyone trying to do a smart thing by 
himself will often find that in the long run he 
will be a loser". 

Cumulatively these entries depict, albeit 
from a novel find ingenious angle, a society 
now familiar from sociological and anthropo- 
logical hterature, one based on Industrious- 
ness. graupishitess. hierarchy, discipline and 
radical sex discrimination . Since metaphor is 
so often conservative, the book also provides 
; glimpses into the harsh- feudal and military 
world from which the orderly society of mod- 
teimJap&afe the not so distent historical descen- 
dant. 1\> pay for something out of one's own 
pocket, instance. is jibara Wo kirn (to cut 


one's own stomach); to force someone to res- 
ign. Isiirnebaru »■« kirn sent (make him commit 
forced self-disemlmwclmcnt); a confidant or 
light-huriil man is called fmokoro-galtma (dag- 
ger or dirk); the struggle between two com- 
panies fur domination of a market is called a 
Sekigahnra. after Hie climactic battle of 1600; 
voluntarily unemployed men, as well as un- 
elcctcd politicians, may be called rdnin 
(maslcrlcss samurai). 

The book explicitly aspires to an “entertain- 
ing" style, and would have benefited from illus- 
tration by one of Japan's gifted cartoonists. 
The tone is in fact curiously mixed, no doubt 
because it emanates from a Japanese company 
and therefore can only be the work of a group. 
On die one hand, there is genuine philological 
learning here. The expression nakaztt uibezu 
(does not sing, does not fly- used of a man who 
does not fulfil his promise) is correctly traced 
to its origin ill the China or the late seventh 
century bc. which, however, properly falls in 
the Spring and Autumn (722-4H1 nc) rather 
Ilian, us staled here, the Warring States (403- 
221 nc) period of Chinese history. It is interest- 


ing to learn that in Japanese as, apparently, in 
Western languages, kachd no kuri (chestnuts 
in the fire) originates in Aesop’s fables, popu- 
lar in Japanese translation since the sixteenth 
century. On the other hand, the commentary 
sometimes lapses into a rather coy or gung-ho 
banality reminiscent of other attempts to un- 
fold the mysteries of Japan to foreigners. The 
reader is informed that "because women usu- 
ally prefer an iro-oioko (handsome man) as 
their partner in a love affair the word iro by 
itself lias become [sic] to be used to mean 
love". Faced with the prospect of their persis- 
tent difficulties in other fields, worried foreign 
executives doing preparatory reading before 
assignment to Japan may be tempted to antici- 
pate solace from this statement. As etymology, 
however, the claim is more doubtful, since the 
word iro. through caique on Chinese se and 
Sanskrit riipa, had already picked up an erotic 
connotation long before the advent of the mod- 
ern business world and its mores. 

Though linguistic explanations are quite 
thorough nnd Japanese script is supplied Tor 
the main entries, study of this book does not 


seem likely lo enhance linguistic self- 
confidence in foreign students of Japanese. 
Many locutions listed here are ambiguous or 
delicately nuanced, and incorrect use could 
cause serious offence or even, apparently, pro- 
voke violence. The reader is warned, for inst- 
ance, that the unfortunate man who misapplies 
u mi sen yiuna sen (a tough, wily man) - easily 
done given the language's regular omission of 
grammatical subjects - "will surely receive a 
smashing straight to the jaw”. 

For British readers, at least, Japanese Busi- 
ness Language may have a practical applica- 
tion. Under meishi (name-card), we learn that 
“any businessman who cannot produce a 
meishi has one strike against him”. Could it be 
that the use of these talismanic little paper 
rectangles accounts for Japan's enviable record 
in industrial relations? It remains only forsome 
small business man, in Britain, in the spirit of 
the times, to make this simple apotropaic de- 
vice available to all in managerial positions in 
this country. With the aid of such lessons from 
this clever little book, British business might 
yet become competitive again. 


Here be dialects 


T. A. Sfiippcy 


ANCiUSMcINTO.su, M. I ..SAMUELS, MICHAEL 
BKNSKlNetalfKdilora) 

A Linguistic Atlas of Late Medieval English 
Volume One. 569pp. 

Volume Two, 3KKpp. 

Volume Three. 71111pp. 

Volume Four. 345pp. 

Aberdeen University Press. £221). 

Ill IX 0.12-1.17 1 


As the editors of A Linguistic Alias of Lale 
Medieval English remark , the twenty-year his- 
tory of that Edinburgh University project, with 
its alterations uf ambition and fear, its revita- 
lization through “new technology" and its 
timely rescues by the Mellon Foundation and 
by Mr and Mrs Galpin from Connecticut, 
would make a book in itself (and, one might 
add, a “cliffhanger” at that). They also believe 
that, for all the 2.000-page scale of their work, 
it is only a beginning. With all proper polite- 
ness. they are convinced that the preceding 
century of philological scholarship has hardly 
made a dent in the problem of localizing texts. 
For this there are perhaps three simple 
reasons. One is that previous investigators 
have been addicted to maps and lo "isoglos- 
S£S'\ which show dialect divisions as lines 
across the country. But therois no such thing as 
■“a" dialect, the Edinburgh editors say: all areas 
are in some sense border areas. If you investi- 
gate the reflex of Old English y, you will get 
one set of results for “hill. hull. hell", and 
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another for Till. full. fell”. In principle there 
ure as muny isugloss-maps as words. 

Furthermore, philologicnl studies - though 
for the medieval period confined entirely to 
written documents - have tacitly assumed that 
the only point of studying texts is to get to 
sounds, and have accordingly often assumed 
that mere spelling was “not evidence” - not 
unless the speller, like Orrm, was trying 
ugainst nil the odds nnd probabilities of the 
Middle Ages to write phoncticnlly. Unlocal- 
ized texts, or copied texts (the vast majority, of 
course), were left nside. Finally, and most 
damngingiy if most naturally, there was a silent 
consensus that most medieval texts had been 
copied so often and by such irregular methods 
that only confusion remained in them, that 
they were nearly all Mlschsprachen - written 
by A from Lincoln, copied by scribe B from 
Gloucester and recopied by scribe C from 
Essex, all of them anyway trained in a tradition 
of non-consistency. 

All these assumptions arc false, say the 
Edinburgh editors. Most medieval scribes, 
they believe, had a consistent and localized 
spelling-system, and tended strongly to “trans- 
late” what they copied into their own practice. 
They might not, of course, do this to begin 
with, while they were still grappling with some- 
one else’s handwriting and form of English - 
first pages of medieval manuscripts are notor- 
iously unreliable. But consistent translation 
was the custom rather than the exception; and 
a much-copied text only had to run into one 
“translator" to have all its previous inconsis- 
tencies ironed out. It is not a case, then, of 
increasing inconsistencies multiplying to end in 
a farrago. Most texts are in themselves gOod 
evidence of written English localization, if not 
of spoken English or of “dialect”. 

But even if the evidence means something, 
how can it be lied down? The editors modestly 
record that they began by finding “anchor" 
texts, like manor records or personal corres- 
pondences. These were scrutinized by means 
of a “questionnaire” - a term derived from the 
experience of modern spoken-language inves- 
tigators'- which gave the forms of significant 
words or features. Once "anchors” hud been 
sunk, further texts (and longer ones) could be 
placed for “Or. at first uncertainly, but, as 
more evidence accumulated, with Increasing 
precision. What is shown, one may feel, is less 
"place” than ’'relationship” (like a London 
Underground map); but the essence of the plan 
is that even doubtful texts can bc used to check 
each other. . . . 

After all this the editors feel they can place 
scribes to within ten miles In the South, arid 
perhaps, thirty In tfic North. They Have had 
. spectacular confirmations, and interesting dis- 
crepancies. Thus Gower's language, they 
argue, is marked in hfe two “best” manuscripts 
by two layers, one from south-wesi Suffolk nnd 
one from north-west Kentfpfedsety the two 
placr^ with which ihcGowprfamily are afcocl- 
ated. FrpvisienJd ast^ption df one scribe to 
' iii&fkyW led Ut<$ to p pfcviously pn- 
. \Wnneel*d ychQeWmahtiScript-- which turned 
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From spectator to actor 


John Cottingham 


ley MS 2253 to a whole sequence of documents 
produced in Ludlow, but the editors neverthe- 
less insist that he only worked in Ludlow; he 
must have learned his business ten miles south 
at Leominster. Meanwhile the prior of Lylham 
in Lancashire, William Partrik, wrote English 
like a man from Hemingborough in the East 
Riding - and, sure enough, that is where Par- 
triks came from. The Gawain-MS is localized 
to a virtually uninhabited waste outside Leek. 
And Chaucer’s language, beneath all scribal 
layers, is that of The Equatorie of die Plane tis, a 
strange coincidence, if that work is not his 
holograph. It is not too much to say, as the 
editors half hint, that their linguistic work 
could be the foundation of real Middle English 
literary history. But can that foundation bc 
built on? 

The Linguistic Allas is packed with informa- 
tion, but dauntingly hard to use. It consists of, 
in order: an Index of Sources by repositories 
(and these range from major libraries to pri- 
vate collection cigar boxes) and by counties; a 
set of “dot maps” for particular items; a more 
complex set of maps showing spellings and 
numbers for Linguistic Profiles; then the Ling- 
uistic Profiles themselves (all of Volume 
Three), which give the questionnaire results 
for hundreds of scribes (scribes not being co- 
terminous, note, with texts or MSS); and 
finally a County Dictionary giving forms for 
questionnaire items as found county by county. 
The scale of this is hard to convey; even Inc 
Index of Sources is on its own the largest list in 
existence of MSS containing Middle English- “ 
is hard to believe that many budding editors 
will be able lo find their way usefully round all 
four volumes; this is a case where know-how 
acquired by the editors in the process of re- 
fining the “fit” technique will not be picked up 
just from seeing the results. 

What is all this going to do to Piers Plowman 
scholarship, still marked by editors’ mur- 
mu rings about “pure” dialects? And Chaucer 
scholarship too - one notes that the Hengwru 
Ellesmere Scribe is down here as LP 6400, 

N Central London, both MSS taken together. 
How does that bear on editorial practice* 
Why, incidentally, does the Equatorie not 
qualify as a linguistic profile, if if is in Chauc- 
er's language? These are only the most obvious 
questions that arise, and they are dwarfed by 
the merest thoughts of Cursor M until, me die v- 
al sermons, extension to Early Middle 
or even the “Here be dragons" map of DM 
English. - ' . ■ 

The nexl step, to. this reviewer, is 
dear, nnd it is a summer school. I can think ot 
nothing inthlS area more productive than 
course for medievalists, maybe a fortmgn . 
maybe' a month, nt Edinburgh University ( a 
every laboratory in the wprid they will confirm 
that, to learn technique, you have to gP where 
' they can do it already). Here they would lea 
bow to use these volumes, practice on a few te 
cases and then go home, with some ronfidert 
In a standardized technique, to continue wor* 
-tog on what they were doing before. To I 
; .. Extent, the linguistic Allas of Late Medieval 
'English as it were the scrip);, and the stag 
: ' : ai&tkuwf bur ndpyet -the performance. « * » 
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St'S of God and the Works of Man 
jOpp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

019824 933 0 

The term "philosophy” is often used by literary 
Irticsand cultural historians in a much wider 
than that current in university philo- 
sophy departments. A poet or a novelist or 
a painter may be said to have, or to be 
influenced by, "a philosophy" or “a philoso- 
phy of life”, where what is meant is something 
Sier general: a diffuse and often loosely ar- 
ticulated overall picture of the nature of reality 
and man’s place in the universe. Professional 
philosophers sometimes tend to be rather dis- 
missive about the status of “philosophies” in 
this wide sense, maintaining that they have 
only the most tenuous connection with Philo- 
sophy as practised as an academic discipline. 

The starting-point of Edward Craig’s unusual 
and stimulating study is that the connection 
between “philosophies" in the general sense 
and "Philosophy” as a specialized discipline is 
wiy much tighter than is often supposed. If 
Craig is right, our understanding both of the 
history of Philosophy and of its current 
academic practice can be considerably en- 
riched by an awareness of the underlying role 
played by the prevailing Wellbild , the general 
picture of reality, that informs and conditions 
the cultural and scientific activities of a given 
epoch. 

Craig delineates two such pictures, corres- 
ponding to the two halves of his book s title, 
and argues that the first was dominant in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
thesecond can be found from "about 1780" to 
the present day. The first world-picture is in 
effect i certain conception of the nature of 
human cognitioq which Craig generally refers 
toas the “Image of God" doctrine. This owes 
much to the standard theological idea , faniijiar 
from Genesis, that man is formed in the image 
of God, but also involves the more specific and 
powerful notion that the mind of man is in an 
important sense modelled on the divine mind. 

This does not mean, of course, that the scope 
of our meagre finite mind equals that of God, 
but rather that,, although ranging over fewer 
objects, it is capable of the same qualitative 
perfection, In the two chief architects of the 
seventeenth-century philosophical revolution, 
Galileo and Descartes, such an underlying be- 
lief does indeed seem to be powerfully at work. 
Thus we find Galileo observing that “with re- 
gard to those few truths which the human mind 
toes understand [notably those of mathema- 
tics] its knowledge equals the divine in objec- 
tive certainty"; while in Descartes there seems 
tobe adeep commitment to the notion that one 
*ko perceives clearly and distinctly enjoys the 
kind of cognition that is as perfect as it could 
possibly be (though for reasons it would take 
too long to evaluate here, Craig in fact prefers 
j .to see the will rather than the intellect as the 
j focal point for the divine image doctrine in 
[ ^ ca des). Different facets of the same pet- 
vasjvc picture of the nature of the human 
utiud.are shown- to underlie both Leibnizian 
metaphysics and Berkeieyan epistemology: in 
^bnlz ( the human mind, that self-contained 
*w6r6f ultimate reality, is explicitly stated to 
“net. from the creator “only as lesser from 
P?*tor,C(is- finite from infinite”; while in 
Berkeley (he direct relation between the mind 
®d iU o(jjedts of perception is supposed to be 
10; that which obtains in the case of 
^-‘ pnly' Jwhen we .come to Hume is the 
^dominance of the divine image doctrine 
Xr %sly challenged; and in what is the book’s 
'■ powerfully argued and authoritative 
JWr-Craig shows whfet a perspicuous anc| 
jjwererit reading'of Hupte we get if we see both 
: r^ P^ijiKophidal questions he raised, and the 

^%^,he gaye, ^ essentially shaped by his 

' r'^hy^oThe prevailing metaphysic of th6 

■=. , : 

/^bllhft'^cbndhatfdf the.book Craigcbarts 
' fq^sjdn.-oTlhe Image of. Q.oa' 

. MV rep) acorhont by a still doirii- 

Mn, i»^ H ^--Hure. which hecaiis‘ the “Agency 
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man for the practice ideal in its most explicit 
form: “whereas for Descartes we had been 
animals plus the faculty of reason, for Engels 
the crucial extra was being able to use a 
flint. . . . The subject of this picture is no 
onlooker, however insightful and approving, 
but a constructive force." The contrast be- 
tween Descartes and Engels does not seem a 
particularly happy one when one remembers 
Descartes's words in the Discourse about the 
need for a practical philosophy which will 
make us “comme maitres et possesscurs de la 
nature". Yet the Agency Theory as conceived 
of by Craig is not simply a matter of seeing man 
as more actively involved with his environ- 
ment, but has a deeper metaphysical dimen- 
sion: the environment comes to be seen as 
something we not merely encounter but create: 


"the realities which we meet with are the works 
of man". Or again: "As a participant fin the 
making of realityl Man is autonomous, hn 
creations subject to no controls or standards 
other than those which he himself imposes; and 
with this thesis of man’s autonomy comes the 
corollary image or the surrounding, unresisting 
but also unsupporiing void in which he has 
henceforth to make his way." 

Under this very broad rubric, Craig is able to 
yoke together such apparently diverse thinkers 
as Kant (a “founder-member" of the Practice 
Ideal). William James and Nietzsche. Moving 
to more recent times, he sees the Agency 
Theory at work in the instrumentalist (as 
opposed to descriptivisl) approaches to lan- 
guage taken by J. L. Austin and the later 
Wittgenstein, or again in the anti-realist tend- 
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ency of much contemporary ethics. At this 
point, the reader may begin to be suspicious of 
the explanatory value of invoking an under- 
lying meisiphysic so capacious that it can net 
these very different fish. But though Craigs 
sweep is broad (and he readily admits that the 
Practice Ideal is a “diffuse phenomenon ). 
one’s qualms about his enterprise are allayed, 
in many if not all cases, by the care and clarity 
with which he documents the textual evidence 
for each of his chosen subjects. 

One of the fruits of Craig’s approach is that it 
underlines the extent to which an appreciation 
of cultural and historical context is a vital pre- 
requisite for the proper evaluation of philo- 
sophical arguments. This is a truth which has 
begun to surface with increasing frequency in 
recent philosophical work; but Craig takes it 
further by showing how it solves a long- 
standing puzzle in the history of philosophy - 
the frequency with which philosophers of un- 
questionable genius seem to be satisfied with 
what appear to be patently feeble or glaringly 
fallacious arguments. Craig demonstrates 
(Berkeley and Hegel are two examples he uses 
to good effect here) how the emotional pull ot 
an underlying metaphysic, often deeply en- 
trenched at a pre-rational level, may operate 
like n set of concealed premisses “stabilizing an 
argument that for another, differently primed, 
totters at the gentlest push”. If the acceptance 
of a Wellbild is as much a matter of the heart as 
the head, it follows that in order to understand 
a philosophical position, we need to look 
beyond “Philosophy”, canonically defined. 
Titus in discussing the Romantic period (which 
he*sees as a kind of transitional phase bridging 
the two eras of the Mind of God and the Works 
of Man), Craig argues Ihnt its underlying 
inctaphysic is best appreciated through works 
that belong squarely to literature: to under- 
stand Hegel we need first to read Goethe and 
Schiller and Hdlderlin. The conception of 
philosophical study implied here is one which 
the current rigidities of ucadcmic specialization 
do not readily facilitate; but it is none the less 
attractive- fdr^ that. 


D. P. Henry 


JOHN POINSOT 

Tractatus de Slgnls: The semiotic of John 

Edited, arranged and translated by JohnN. 

607pp. University of California Press. £59.50. 
0520042522 — 


most prominent modem continualors. No .one 
could possibly disagree with this thesis, to 
which the shoals of medieval logical writings on 
slgnificatio bear added witness. However, the 
present revival of semiotic, as the very lengthy 
appendices here make clear, further Justifies 
itself by claiming to overcome false dicho- 
tomies generated by modern philosophy from 
Descartes onwards. Thus the controver^ 
between “realism" and "idealism” is said to be 
transcended by Poinsot and semiotic, which al 

The meaning of “meaning" itn ot.ato a Mn the ubfectlvify a? some- 

exclusively contemporary PhHosophral™ thing closed upon Itself’ . The present wor kw ill 

cern. Following from Anstotle sD * ln, "P r ‘ . 1 , 8 it isc | a im e d, “open up a new perspeenve 

llone, a tradition of enquiry extended , '“‘ f ^ 0 „ t h c later stages of medieval thought, 

all sorts of forms throughout the med.e this , mosl exhilarating pro- 

Latin West, with the distinction betwee ^ ^ and the supremely professional char- 

“meaning” {slgnificatio) “" d “*'" h nd ^“ t feter of Poinsofs extensive text, alongwith the 
(supposillo) becoming tanta ■ * ^ P™* J d l|ng scope revealed by the huge synoptic 
banality. The present wnrk ^h umntmn mos a of which that tex t is, com- 

forcefully to a seventeenth-century ‘"hen tively spea king, a mere extract, are, one 

of that tradition vjho, !ook ‘"S . ba f d ^ ber . fc c !s, immensely superior to the rather chatty 

thirteenth-century Thomas Aquin , 1 b of Ws contemporary Descartes -- a tone 

ately endows the theory °f signs with the sp tic of philosophy’s decline towards 

cialized status which it deserves. the drawing-rooms of “well-bred company and 

me result Is impress, ve “* conversation" favoured by Locke. But 

generously funded piece of book-making^ J tive readers must be warned that even 

which it is here JuS d foW- with fire sometimes rather questionable help rof 

hundreds of bilingual. Wo-Mlumned. la ge llel translati on, the core of this book is 

format pages, the extensive notes, plans, H for those no , thoroughly 

Interjections, glossaries, commen s, sy P jT medieval technical vocabulary and 

tables (one of which is a yarding pulbout^ vere a ^ # p , y (of even im- 

the topical and other tndexe * peratively) in their Latin versions. The editor 

the physical make-up of f r11 . ^nnot be wholly serious when, having ob- 

££ reasonably P»«d) volun^, ™ reproduced and translated Poinsot’s 

serve toheighten almr^t fever^hly Ug- l.» n™, dlsoule- 
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thusias^c atmosphere surrounding the whole 

Lori'S outthatthis book isno,»lclya 
iribu,e t0 

reC | B t etl 

ary tjtiej. ftic d hig associates, 

by h JolmU beely. the editor of 

to the vital philq- 
pomsots . thi* theory of signs (that 


complex prologue on how dialectical disputa 
tion Is to bc conducted, he add$ a note allocat- 
ing the task of moderator In such exercise Cex- 
entplified in (he hundreds of succeeding pages) 
to the hapless reader of De Signls. •: 
That reader is apparently supposed to digest 
and use this immensely denfce mass of material 
as an introduction to the present-day “semiotic 
revolution" in the "understanding of the 


rcvuiv>uui» in — 

POiqsot's ^^X^ofstenitthnt fundnuientnl aclivUy of mind. 

W ne« assuclT. We arethmaienedwithtnebmiy 

is, the ^semiotic • - . 




understood and adopted Poinsot’s position on 
“the reality in nature of mind-independent re- 
lations as such". This conveys nothing unless 
we know the presupposed quantificational and 
categorial-grammatical apparatus in terms of 
which this “reality” is taken to be expressed. 

Also it is difficult to see the ultimate argument 

in favour of adopting this position, unless it lies ^ _ 

in Deely’s reiterated allusions to “the classical 
medieval thesis, ens el verum converlunlitr 
(“being and the true are convertible”). 
Although I believe that contemporary logical 
grammar enables one at least to make sense of 
this thesis of convertibility, my own acquaint- 
ance with the relevant medieval literature 
scarcely encourages me to suppose that the 
thesis can do the job required of it by Deely. In 
fact neither the threats, nor Poinsot’s text, nor 
the commentary, seem to justify over-hasty 
adherence to a revolution which is based on 
what, for all we know, could be a questionable 
and as yet unstated interpretation of some 
“classical medieval thesis”. 

The translation provided is admittedly re- 
plete with paraphrase, repeatedly justified by 
the presentation of the original Lntin text. This 
almost amounts to pn admission that the 
English version is somewhat slanted in the 
direction of the present-day version of the 
semiotic revolution, as indeed turns out to be 
the case. Certainly the translations of key 
terms are often quite inappropriate. For exam- 
ple “physical beings" will not do for entla realia 
in this context (for instance, page 51), since 
theological entities are for Poinsot rton-physic- 
nl (indeed meta-physical) but nevertheless 
real.. The extensive and often useful “Index. . 
Rerum” lists ten mistranslations of vox as - 
“voice”, as in the ludicrous case of “Non-slgni- 
’“Tltfltive voices are not terms”. That "utterance” 

Is the ajJpropriato translation is clear from 
thc immediate context nnd from the position 
of vox in the whole medieval logical tradition. 

But a final evaluation of this volume scarcely 
depends on Joining the semiotic revolution. As 
. a reminder of the superb but still relatively 
unmapped lost world of iqe<fieval,philosofJhy it 
. is itself n'.niost worthy, pbject of .awareness. . 
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i'hcOrljtins tin fir Gothic Kevlvnl 
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"The Devil invented ill- Thai was t\ I{. derson Miller, Thomas 
Spurgeon’* aiiMvcr f*» an ape-nM conundrum: / hoitiiis Gray, John C 

"What were Hie origins of f Sul hie'. 1 " Nu doulit intriguingly. to Wnlpolt 
Uicrc arc Mill one or iwo Classic is (s wins s«. i. f f. Muntz, Richard F 
cretly agree. Util who invented lire Gothic Re- and Sir Roger Ncivdig; 
v iviil ? More than a hundred years ago ('. I.. Those names contui 1 
E Ms Make nominated Horace Walpole. Mast- experts. Yet i I is In the i 

take s History of iht-iiulhi. Revival -puhlislied chiefly addressed, despi 
m I H72 . revised in l‘>?t». revised again in 1 M7X. whirl* we have come w 
•mil still, m Michael McCarthy's words, "the versity Press. It is not $ 
standard history of the movement" - was of the Gothic Revival's 
wrung in that respect only in being (iver-selci- lary on its previous hi 
live Walpole's personal prestige. Ins charm, sceptical of ideas and c 
wit and easy i|«u l ability, made him a conve- lie spurns the use of “I 
Hient symhof of ail aesthetic movement which admitting the existence 
Was always more than one man thick. I le was Strawberry J fill); and. n 

Paying for the privilege 


certainly not the first in the field: that distinc- 
tion must go to William Kent. Nor was lie by 
any stretch of the imagination a monopolist of 
tlie new style. Sensibly, therefore. McCarthy 
in The Origins of the ( foil tie Keiivnt makes it 
his business to shift the spotlight away from the 
master of Strawberry Hill, first to Walpole's 
friends arid fcllow-Ciotl is. William Kent. San- 
derson Miller, Thomas Pitt, Richard Hentley, 
/hoitias Gray, John Chute, ami then, more 
intriguingly. to Walpole's ex -friends and rivals 
J. ff. Muntz, Richard Bateman, Henry Keene 
and Sir Roger Newdigate. 

Those names contain no surprises for the 
experts. Vet it is lo the experts that this hook is 
chiefly addressed, despite the seductive formal 
whirl) we have come to expect from Vale Uni- 
versity Press. It is not su much sin explanation 
of the Gothic Revival's origins sis a commen- 
tary on its previous historians. McCarthy is 
sceptical of ideas and chary of stylistic lalnds: 
lie spurns the use of “Rococo Gothic" (while 
admitting the existence of Rococo elements at 
Strawberry J lill); and, apart from the notion of 
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, \ "Nm Zen Chapel in Sun Marco is n remarkable 
ensemble of sculpture and architecture, re- 
flecting the efforts of three distinguished 
nrtists. Alessandro Leopardi and Antonia and 
Tuilio Lombardo, and several collaborators. 
Oerirand Jcstaz s l.n Chu/tcUe Z.en t) Saint- 
A lure ile Venise offers u magisterial account of 
its subject nnd in so doing illuminates, a major 
project of Venetian art around 151)0. Although 
the documents concerning the chapel were 
published long ago, no one before Jcstuz has 
sorted out the errors in chronology and inter- 
pretation that bedevilled CeceheUi's anti 
Onganiu’s presentation of them in 1886. 

The patron. Cardinal Giambattista Zen, 
showed a conventional i nte rest in the arts while 
alive , but his will of 1501 revealed an extreme 
) of megalomania. He left instructions for 
tbe rebuilding of hh pa r ivh church of San Fan- 
X tin in the modem Myle. the huildmg of a new 

£1 presbytery for his Cathedral church in Vicenza. 

|| ibtf consrnrefion of a chapel adjacent to (hat of 

^ St Anthony in the Paduan basilica of that saint. 

* and Ws own sepulchral monument. A common 
theme running through these various bequests 
was the erection of ciboria and statues of 
vdinlv, all in bronze. Bronze was more costly 
than none, and Cardinal Zen's gesture was 
prompted by a sense of princely muni/kt-flee 
arid by ihc powerful example of Donatello's 
statue* and reliefs for ihc high altar of Si 
Anthony's in Padua. 

The most crlraordmd ry asjwct of the ca rilin- 
^\8rill. however, wav his request for burial in 
the Venetian Mate church of San Murco. Mo 
,,]W « this privilege e.xirepi St Mark him- 

«c(f,andevcnrh<Mefewmeiltcvdldi«ge\buriv't| 

vi i thin its precincts were confined to jvijjiherai 
. or K> the atrium < animal Zri*\ wish 

" h;iv V ktf rt dismivseit i tut of haml . but for 
“in-' s nl»c(H f.ui as a i«?j*bew of Pope p.ujj jj, 
the yaidiiiul had'had'bvircftrcv hc.ipcM njmn 
liiivi iiritl intended to h*qutiafh the greater pan 
id his ui.v! forrunt ill the Stale In exchange for 
rla iiplil lo a ruinb in Jkui Mj.rto. 

I he cardinal specified the n gh I tr;»n Kept of 
• h i Saw M.irto as ihc- she ot his mojiinncnt , but the 
pfoa- evcniualtv^ vhi*ii:jr W ndjiuvnl to the 
hiifitisjcry i*n ihc ’,‘iiiMi-wcSurn corner uf the 
ill lire h'% .W hint Hire moJ»iii v iif 
the niuniKiicnt would be ivitHimi- jfc t h»reh 
proper but within the »orrhex;;tiiuv;«1l<iWii)g. 
the Venetian gnvetnrtwin to hotuHtt ihe ipidi 
if not Ihc* letter of the wilt. Ry laic 1 510; fhe 
fattntifs bronze-caster Alessandro Ltitpanj(' 
h:id become chief architect of the project, timjf 
g j. Anttihio LomluaitJi) was Miscijucntly chosen as . 

• 1 * , cJiie/xiuJptor, 3iie two inep apparent ly. fell out. 


with each oilier ;uul left the project it) 1505. 
After a period in which urtivts came ami went, 
two Muilptuo, I'siolo Savin and /.nan Battista 
Hr eg no, were engaged lo complete the work. 
Savin eventually assumed the mantle of his 
friend Antonio Lombardo while Antonio's 
brother Tut No stepped into the role of Leopar- 
di from 1512. The whole chapel finally saw 
completion in 1521, two decades after Zen's 
death. 

Jestaz has made rcl'incnicms on the basic 
outline of the chapel's history and has eluci- 
dated the successive stages in the project. He 
also assigns a determining role to the procura- 
tors of San Marco chiefly concerned with the 
enterprise, Domenico Moresini and Zorzi Cor- 
ner. He is probably right in seeing the basic 
design as evolved by the procurators, though 
the concept of combining bronze and marble 
goes back to Leopardi’s base of the Colfeoni 
monument, a model for the project which Jcs- 
tuz surprisingly docs not consider. His division 
of labour within the homogeneous "Lombar- 
ds" style also rings true: Antonio's handsome 
Virgin and Child flanked by Savin's St Peter 
and J ohn the Baptist , with the sarcophagus and 
attendant virtues by Savin and Bregno. The 
most suggestive conclusions concern the rela- 
tionship of pnihting and sculpture in Venice. 
Jestaz indicates a dependence in the Zen 
Chapel upon an engraving of a lost altarpiece 
by Giovanni Bellini and develops this into a 
theory of BeUinhme as the dominant, turn-of- 
the-ccnlury mode. While interesting as an 
idea. Bellinisme would be more convincing in 
practice IF the saints of the Zen Chapel looked 
more Bellinesque. There are problems with 
adopting such a term id describe this chapel. 
Few one thing, the whole ensemble does not 
cohere, the Virgin being too small for her 
throne and for her companions; second, none 
nf the statues actually resembles analogous 
types in Bellini's paintings in terms of morpho- 
logy or drapery patterns. If the Virgin approxi- 
ma tes to a painterly style, it is the more bla odly 
monumental one of AnionoHo da Messlnh. 

Painting, sculpture and architecture are 
often treated in isnlafiiin from one anotherin a 
w jy ihut a Renaissance, audience would have 
found baffling. So it is refreshing m find that 
Nmheft Huw and Wolfing Walters ‘s Vent- 
Die Kt^ntt der Renaiuance, surveys ull 
tiireo arts togciher-.tbcte* strikes an inteilt- 
; gent balance between specific Issues such as 
wiofcshojis and dtorc strictly 

hioyi.iphitnl lections, l-ychrowswlll be raised 
... ■£>’ Abv- icsurricctiim of painter) like Laurj» 
ra.lovano ur reulptors hke Anfonm -'DCn- 
tu.iK- ' while. the mtage of Palladio nrny sccrir 
,,u ’ logical for somc. lbougA painting Is 
taken down to Tintdrcitu, sculpture finishe* . 
. vitiiirjp intiMcj nf (Vimpagnfl, who -was 
i ti rgtiahly i lie nmre rntporlant of the twohy ihe; 

llw bold be di fficultto eschew ranlfover^y ih 
' M kind, and ilixserymucbtc* the 

; credit thfll sy^h pojrits pale ibid ictdg- 

nirrt^mj when cothpa rcdVWiiU the mm \it* ] 


organic asymmetry, he ducks u(l discussion of 
the Picturesque. What lie is interested in is 
attribution and documentation. For twenty 
ycais he has studied manuscripts in London 
and New York, in Connecticut and California, 
in Warwickshire, Herefordshire and Hamp- 
shire, in Brussels, Windsor, New Haven, Ox- 
ford and Stratford-upon-Avon. And now we 
know, for example, that Sanderson Miller's 
scheme of 1753 for a ruined tower in Capability 
Brown's landscape at Wintpole, Cam- 
bridgeshire, was probably redesigned by James 
Essex in 1768 hcforc being altered by Hum- 
phry kept on; that the only full-blown Geor- 
gian Gothic house in London - 18 Arlington 
Street, St James’s 1 1756-59; demolished in the 
ly.lfls) - was ntosf likely built by Stiff Lead* 
better to the designs of Sanderson Miller (en- 
trance front), and Sir Roger Newdigate and 
Henry Keene (park front nnd interior); and 
that the church of St John the Evangelist, 
Shobdnn. Herefordshire (1746-56), was buill 
by Henry Fliteroft, possibly lo the designs of 
William Kent ami Richard Bateman (the clue 
here is the pulpit - Rococo Gothic: there is no 
other label - designed by Kent for York Min- 
ster atul later exiled lo Bridlington). Such pre- 
cise discoveriessharpen the focus of the picture 
without altering the outline overmuch. But one 
figure does emerge with his stature consider- 
ably enhanced: Sir Roger Newdigate ( 1719— 
18(16), Ml* for Oxford University and squire of 
Arbury Hull, Warwickshire. 

Newdigate was Horace Walpole’s opposite: 
a staunch, high-church Tory (“civil and reli- 
gious establishments are ... as inseparably 
connected as the soul nnd body"), a political 
ally of the redoubtable Blackstone of All 
Souls, anti a symbol for many years of that 
steady Anglican squirearchy which endured 
the rule of George I and George II, and re- 
joiccd in the reign of George III. This “learned 
knight of taste", as Sanderson Miller called 
him, was no bucolic baronet. Schooled at 
Westminster and Oxford, polished by the 
Grand Tour, founder of the Newdigate Prize 
for Poetry - Piranesi even engraved one of his 
drawings of the Roman arch at Aosta. At. 
Arbury, having profited hugely from coal and 
canals, Newdigate spent half a century creating 
the Strawberry Hill of the Midlands: a se- 
quence of fan-vaulted rooms which memorably 


combine scholarship and fantasy. In “Mr Gil 
Ws Love Story" (1857), one of her Scenes of 
Clerical Life, George Eliot cast Newdigate as 
Sir Christopher ChevereJ and Arbury as 
Chevercl Manor. There she describes the plas- 
ter vaulting in the library, dining room and 
saloon: "petrified lace-work"; “aerial curves" 
- all part of chat “architectural metamor- 
phosis" of his ancestral seat which so bewil- 
dered Cheverel's “fox-hunting neighbours". 
At Arbury Newdigate not only employed a 
battery of architects as executants - Sanderson 
Miller, Henry Keene, the Hiorns and Henry 
Couchman - he also produced designs himself, 
conceived with flnir and drawn out with un- 
usual skill. For the parlour he designed a 
chimneypiece modelled - (ike Walpole's lib- 
rary chimneypiece at Strawberry Hill - on the 
tomb of Aymer de Valence in Westminster 
Abbey (he presented another version lo adorn 
the hall of University College, Oxford, com- 
plete with portrait relief of that college's 
legendary founder, King Alfred: alas, it was 
destroyed in 1904). And for the dining room 
windows at Arbury he chose as a model the 
proscholium of Oxford's Divinity School. 
George Eliot’s description of the effect could 
hardly be bettered: “the room seemed less like 
a place to dine in than a piece of space enclosed 
simply for the sake of a beautiful outline”. 

Among Ncwdigate’s presents to his old uni- 
versity were two candelabra (now in the 
Ashmolean Museum) which Piranesi con- 
structed from antique fragments. His patron- 
age of the Gothic style might be described os 
similarly antiquarian. Archaeological would 
be too positive a word: Georgian Gothic was 
not a structural system but b vocabulary of 
forms, first decorative (Rococo), then sceno- 
graphic (Picturesque). It was not a political 
style: Walpole and Newdigate- Whig and Tory 
anti-Paiiadians - destroy that hypothesis from 
the start. But it is hard to resist the conclusion 
(hat in Newdlgate's case the Gothic Revival 
may well have involved a conscious yearning 
for pre-Hanoverian values. Hence Horace 
Walpole’s dismissal of this inconvenient rival 
as a “half-converted Jacobite''. “All the sensi- 
ble Tories I ever knew", he is said to have 
remarked, “became Whigs. Those who re- 
mained Tories remained fools." He preferred 
to forget Sir Roger Newdigate. 
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The career of David Calhcurt King demon- 
strates the vital contribution that the so-called 
“amateur" is still able to make in the fields of 
archaeology and local history. King read law at 
mmol and, after distinguished service during 
the war, taught history in n West Country 
school - within easy range of Wales and the ' 
Marches. The medieval castles of this area ' 
were lo he the focus of his researches Which, 
between 1947 anii;iyS5, yielded almost a hun- 
dred papers, culminating in the iwo-volumc 
Casie/luritiM AnuUcanUm. un Indispensable In- 
. ?" U “ ,w,0 8 ru Pfiy of ihecastlcs in England • 
and Wulcs, which is sure tii remain a standard • 
rercreniyfor as long ascastles.continuo lo bo ' 
studied. This they certainly wilt be; for the 
tnihtttry apchltccitire of the Middle Ages - even 
r » n H Nlinc °f the more tangible keys to the 
lam/miKfmg yKitly that shaped so much llf 
■ .pniyiding valuable : daw on Jurid : 

' ^M^J ttn gndscttleflfeni; hi well as sirateav 
and mllitnry tcchtlWdgy, Ah added uHructiqn. ■, 

: -I? v? c hant<» to cpmbina ittcfllyal research wlih ’’ 

: P nfrHftdays ifpr ‘ .. 

w^enmKik^hieaSuring.rods anddeviqes such 1 

leafing- ' <. 

1 EMfabt.ihul *titl rot**,* .iT - ...I. ; 




(of the National Museum of Wales) and 
Richard A vent (of the Inspectorate of Ancient 
Monuments and Historic Buildings) bring 
together essays by King’s friends and col- 
leagues from the inspectorate, the university 
world and the honourable ranks of the ama- 
teur. Scientific archaeology is represented by 
survey papers on the uses and limitations or 
radiocarbon and other dating techniques, and 
the statistical geography of motte and ringwork 
distribution. The Beaumaris building accounts 
of 1295-8 are published in full, giving a precise 
costing and construction programme for this 
ambitious undertaking, and placing other 
achievements (such as Richard the Lionheort’s 
construction af Chflteau Gaillard in only two 
years) in ah altogether more credible light. 
Elsewhere, a mixture of history, excavation- 
based archaeology, topographical surveys and 
sixtecnth-ccntury drawings is employed to re- 
construct apd explore the sources and 
chronology of Ludlow, Dryslwyrj, Holt, Pem- 
broke, Chepstow and Usk. Life inside the walls 
is illuminated hy.thc excuvation report fot Hen 
Domen, nn early motte-and-bailey ‘‘aristu- 
. erotic" seat, which nevertheless seems even in 
its maturity to have housed a much more primj* 
tive nnd less courtly way of life than. that indi- 
cated by the intricately patterned tiles decorat- 
ing the chupej at Raglan, described in another 
contribution. Kenyon's chapter on the mfd- 
fiftecitih-century . Raglan gunloopsv bud 
A vent's reconstruction of the siege by Pat* 
Jiamjjmtary forces of Laugharne Castle in 1644 
bring its face to face, with ihc eventual militaO' 
as .weil'as social redundancy of these fasq'hat- 
ing structures. t [ ■■ 

. ; ’ The rontrihutiariS illustrate.; the diversity of 
•modefp studies of castles and* by cortcenlraf- 
in ^;o n Willcs and the'Mprches, introducc . a 
^htq^ncC ^Jackin^i jn so many Festschrift* 1 *’ 
iKInglpf the Castles shpuld tjc pleascd. - ; v ; ' 
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Thucydides, the most intense and most per- 
plexing of ancient Athenian writers, has en- 
joyed a vigorous revival of interest in recent 
years. His history of the Peloponnesian war has 
been taken from the hands of historians, accus- 
tomed to use the work as a quarry for historical 
data, and turned over to the critics, to be 
studied as a literary text posing major inter- 
pretative challenges. The new scholarship has 
to date produced primarily a negative consen- 
sus -almost no one now thinks of Thucydides 
ss almost all scholars once did, as a purely 
"positivist” writer, an unbiased transcriber, 
dedicated above all to the highest possible de- 
gree of accuracy . But should he now be read, as 
some recent critics have implied, with tech- 
niques more commonly applied to the novel; 
did he shape and colour his material with little 
regard to the historical facts? As the extent of 
his artistry has become more evident, the ques- 
tion of bis views has become more pressing - 
are we to read him as an advocate of the merci- 
less Realpolitik expressed by many speakers in 
his work, or is he in some sense a critic of 
brutality and amoraiity? How does he expect 
his readers to react to the cruelty and cynicism 
he reports? 

Simon Hornblower, whose earlier works 
have illuminated so many problems in Greek 
history, has recognized that answers to such 
questions are required before Thucydides can 
properly be appreciated either as writer or as 
historical source. He rigorously avoids confus- 
ing the author with the views expressed by 
speakers in the work - a principle so basic that 
only those aware of its frequent neglect in 
Thucydidean studies will appreciate its signi- 
ficance. Although he draws on some iipport- 
Mt recent literary studies of Thucydides, 
Homblower’s own approach is to set Thucy- 
dides ’To his fifth-century Intellectual context 
« ■ whole, iq all its Inchoateness and variety". 
His book begins with incisive examinations of 
Thucydides' life, his relation to Herodotus and 
other writers, the principles upon which he 
selected his material, the role of the speeches 
in the work, and his use of evidence. 

These investigations lead to a discussion of 
Thucydides' place in the life and experience of 
his age, including the influence of writers and 
thinkers from Homer to his own day - epic 
proving more important than contemporary 
J^g^dy, in Homblower’s view. The Sophists, 
whom many would regard as central and wide- 
™nging innovators in an ancient Greek En- 
lightenment, are presented primarily as rhe- 
toricians, to whqm Thucydides owes relatively 
; j'tllo. Tbe convergence between the speeches 
; w bis history and Greek rhetorical treatises is 
explained by Thucydides' influence on later 
• rhetorical practice rather than by his borrow- 
togs from early rhetprical theory. Hornblower 
' * ak o cautious about the influence of the 
"■Ppocratjc doctors - Thucydides shows some 


resemblances to them but “his conception of 
his (ask is different", for he “aims to inform, 
not to improve". Hornblower makes an attrac- 
tive case that he listened to Socrates, and 
perhaps to Democritus; yet “the one influence 
on Thucydides which is absolutely certain . . . 
is the influence of his own military career". 
The writer who emerges is “Colonel" Thucy- 
dides (if we may demote him from his rank of 
general), a careful observer of the course of the 
war, a soldier, not an intellectual or ideologue, 
a bit of a pedant, muddle-headed from time to 
time, and rather pathetically concerned about 
political stability. “Colonel" Thucydides has 
some quasi-'‘totalitarian" views - a sympathy 
for oligarchy, for example, and for the notion 
that individuals ought to some extent to sub- 
ordinate their interests to the needs of the State 
(that is, the community). 

"Colonel". Thucydides naturally blunders 
into inconsistency. Hornblower commendably 
avoids the temptation to cut the text into strata 
from different periods of his life, but does insist 
that Thucydides gradually moved away from 
an impersonal approach lo history as he recog- 
nized the importance of Alcibiadcs and other 
powerful personalities to the outcome of the 
war. He is blunt about other inconsistencies 
and deficiencies, saying what oft was thought 
but ne'er so frankly expressed about this dif- 
ficult text. He admits he finds Thucydides 
often “dry", “blinkered", even "culpably 
deficient”. He combines the schoolboy's hor- 
ror at the names of “endless obscure com- 
manders" with a graduate student's 
disapproval of the “extremes of selectivity . . . 
in the desire to draw out the general implica- 
tions". He regrets the Joss of the "discursive 
richness" of Herodotus, and points out pre- 
judices and distortions. These include the 
familiar complaints that Thucydides was 
biased against Cleon and hostile to religious 
motives and pretexts, and an important argu- 
ment that Thucydides made a fundamental 
mistake in ascribing the corruption of the 
empire and Athens' defeat in the war to “the 
generation In whose time the fla/Juris hap- 
pened" rather than to those of Pericles and his 
predecessors. Yet Hornblower concludes with 
Thucydides’ “virtues" - his ability to grasp two 
kinds of truth, factual accuracy and the aware- 
ness "that intellectual fashions and movements 
like the sophists might come and go but family 
and honour are timeless in their ability to move 
the deepest emotions". 

Hornblower has given us a plausible Thucy- 
dides, but his colonel must take his place in the 
muster beside the other Thucydides to whom 
we have been introduced in recent years - the 
ferocious intellectual, the craftsman working 
with elaborate structural designs, the rational 
optimist, the despondent pessimist, the artist 
struggling in heart and mind with a structural 
crisis in Greek civilization. For all their di- 
versity these rival Thucydides are almost all 
more deeply engaged with the civic and intel* 
lectuai issues of the day than Homblower's 
amiable, if mildly totalitarian, colonel. If the 
suspicion persists that he was also a thinker of 
greater depth and engagement than Horn- 
blower would allow, this book helps us at least 
to keep this minimalist Thucydides in view. 


j ^H., C, Leach ’ 

HENDERSON (Edltw) 
^Stephanes' “Ly slstrata” 
^Pp.Oxford; Clarendon Press. £30. 
, i.;°W8140495 


; .^^y ^Hendersqn's' edition of Aristophanes’ 
uS^ ,a * s the first to appear in' English since 
bowdlerized one of Benjamin Bick- 
■ ; (191T, but with a translation dating 

■ ' ^ ’ Ytotdk opened with the memorable 

• . rS3 - t ts to be regretted that the phal- 

■ 1 ' ^^^snt shpuld be so corispiclidus in the 
; : ay Henderson - author also of The 

• a study of obscene ^an- 
!: Attic^ihedy-r. empire ticallydoes not 

ahdthuspreisents the reader , be he 
tutidtft of scholar, with actual ejfplana-: 
*he Gteeli .ft the' many places where it 
^efwifioir^irlaihobsculre ; Henderson's 


ences to secondary sources to a moderate level. 
Is less daunting to the student and, therefore, 
accessible in a way .that some recent commen- 
taries on Greek drama decidedly are not. In- 
deed, there are points Where one might even 
have welcomed an expansion of references, 
whether to primary or secondary sources (how, 
for example, could Henderson refrain, when 
commeniingon the word hesmos, a swarm, at 
line 353, from quoting the epigram, formerly 
attributed to Plato, which uses the word for 

. Lais' host of lovers?). The introduction gives 
hot only useful accounts of the play’s character 
and historical background, but also a full and 
detailed textual " history of the Aristophanlc 
corous in antiquity”- though Henderson omits 
to discuss the famous Vehetus manuscript, 
Marclanus 474, which does not include Lysis- 
trata. It is good, top, that he apprqaOhes the 
text “riot as a book written for readers but as 
the script bf a performance*. There is a jonglist 
of/ abbreviations, of works most frequently 

* fijf -Hi 1$ i 5 ! I 1 -** * " »f ■■ < ■ 
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II.A.M.VANI)I:RIIK!.IIIK.N 
The Oldest Maps of (hr Netherlands' An 
illmlfntiHl mui cartn-hihlitigr.iphy nf 

sixteenth L'cnturv maps of (he XVI I Provinces 
2J»pp. Utrecht: I lands. 111195. 

Min 104 224 I 
EKANI.AOK 

Mupsuflhe Holy Land: C'artrihililiography of 
prinicil maps, 1475 - 1 9 IK) 

2111 pp. New York: l.iss / Amsterdam: 
Meridian. 11(110(1. 

IJN4M I7M5 X 

I he canilogue The Oldest Map* of rite Nether- 
hunk is a useful if sometimes curious publica- 
tion. Pari of u series of studies nf the history of 
cartography mul scientific instruments edited 
by Peter van tier Kroet, nf the Geographical 
Institute at Utrecht University, it describes 
fifty maps of the .Seventeen Provinces between 
1520 and 1500; until broken up in 16*18, they 
coveted roughly the geographical area tinw 
called the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. The maps reflect some of the 
preoccupations of those war-lorn years and the 
sense of national pride in the Provinces’ eco- 
nomic and ciiltur.il strength. 'Hie English text 
Ii.ih been translated from Dutch and is 
occasionally oddly phrased, but not normally 
enough to cause ambiguity. 

Of note are H. A. M. vun der llcijden's 
discoveries of a number of new states of some 
of the maps, and in particular an example of 
the earliest printed map of the XVfl Provinces 
engraved by HicronymousCock at Antwerp in 
1557. 'ibis was found in the Nihlintcca 
N.izinnalc, Florence, in I 981), still in process of 
conservation alter (lie 1966 fluods. A single 
sheet at the Newberry Library. Chicago, hus 
trow also been identified as part of the Cock 
map. The map was engraved and printed, as 
the Latin legend says - commercial considera- 
tions apart - “amnre erga patrift”. 


The reasons for publishing “national" maps 
in western Europe in the mid-sixteenth century 
are no doubt manifold and have been the sub- 
ject of recent speculative' articles. England, 
France and Austria, as well as The Nether- 
lands, all began State-backed surveys, which 
were then, either directly or indirectly, con- 
verted into printed maps by commercial pub- 
lishers. diaries V, for example, ordered Jacob 
van Deventer In map the XVII Provinces be- 
tween "1535 and 1547, mid at least one manu- 
script copy of a general map is known to have 
been made by him, recorded at Antwerp 
r 1 55 1 . It is not clear (hat a printed version of 
that map was actually made, as is claimed by 
van der f leijden in (his work. In England and 
in France, the ISAUs and 70s saw similar 
developments. 

The Antwerp and Cologne publishers of 
these maps often give some clue, in their 
legends to the readers, as to the perceived 
appeal such mnps would have to prospective 
buyers. An effusive example is Ilenricus 
Phrisius’s map of 1568, for which its author 
wrote: "you will also sue Gclrc known fur its 


manifold wars and noble Zutplten; pitiable 
Zeeland swept by the sea . . . Ten years 
later, Franz Hogenberg stressed the XVII Pro- 
vinces' identity as "Germania Inferior” sub- 
jected to the power of Philip II of Spain, and 
remarked upon its wealth of towns (208 of 
them), “surrounded by ramparts,, walls and 
moats”. 

Perhaps the most popular, and indeed pol- 
emical, of all the maps of this region is the “Leo 
Bclgicus”, a representation of the Provinces as 
a warlike lion, introduced to the public in 1583 
by Michael von Aitzing; this image continued 
well into the seventeenth century. “We intro- 
duce to you, dear reader, the Leo Belgicus 
.... From this lion I hope you will understand 
what happened in The Netherlands, how 
often, when and in what places and towns, in 
peace - and in wartime especially during the 
last twenty-four years, that is, from 1559 until 
the present year of 1583.” Yet another unique 
map engraved by Judeans Hondius, while ex- 
iled in London in 1590, shows “Belgica” 
praying, “Post tenebras spero lucem.” 

The catalogue is well presented, according- 
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J. II. HARLEY and DAVID WOODWARD (Editors) 
The History of Cartography 
Volume One: Cartography in Prehistoric, 
Ancient, and Medieval Europe and the 
Mediterranean 

599pp. University of Chicago Press. £78.95. 
0226316335 5 

The History of Cartography seeks to move 
beyond the study of old maps as antiquarian 
artefacts, towards an understanding of them, 
not just as the product of their social, cultural 
and technological circumstances, but as docu- 
ments which have played an influential role in 
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much human endeavour. It looks to inject new 
purpose into cartographic history and to lead it 
towards intellectual respectability and auto- 
nomy within the social sciences. It has been 
awaited with interest by professional scholars 
and also by the well-informed map-collecting 
fraternity - which is now large enough to sup- 
port its own prestigious quarterly journal. The 
Map Collector, and is accustomed to paying 
large sums occasionally for the necessary 
literature. 

The first chapter sets out the objectives of 
the projected six volumes, and includes a con- 
ceptual overview by J. B. Harley, one of the 
work's two editors, of the kind for which he is 
becoming noted. In this essay, he postulates a 
three-phase evolution of cartographic histor- 
iography and maintains that it is only since the 
1930s that the subject has attained its own 
scholarly identity. An alternative view might 
be that it remains an academic Cinderella to 
this day, at the periphery of several disciplines, 
and that the completion of this project affords 
the best prospect for its recognition as a sepa- 
rate and significant subject. 

In Part One of Cartography in Prehistoric, 
Ancient, and Medieval Europe and the 
Mediterranean, the origins are taken back to 
the Upper Palaeolithic in Europe, rather than 
the customary starting-point in Babylonian 
times. Catherine Delano Smith presents a 
highly original and exhaustive consideration of 
the evidence for prehistoric cartography in 
Europe, the Middle East and North Africa, 
including a remarkable enumeration of sites 
and artefacts. Part Two considers the carto- 
graphy of Ancient Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean, beginning with an explanation for the 
extreme shortage of surviving originals or 
copies. Consideration of first efforts in scale 
and orientation forms a significant part 
of A. R. Millard’s account of Babylonian 
cartographic understanding, while (contrary to 
whal is often suggested) the modesty of the 
Egyptian contribution is made apparent by 
A, F. Shore. ; - 

; the cartography of archaic, classical and 
Hellenistic. Greece and the less familiar de- 
velopments of the Greece of early Roman 
times ate described by Germaine Aujac, with 
appropriate attention to the great conceptual, 
astronomic • and geodetic ' advances of the 
period. In dealing: with the culmination of 
. Oiedk geographical science in Claudius 
Ptolemy, Q.A.AV. Dilke Is unable to rasplve 
the dispute as \o whether Ptolemy’s text Wa$ in 
. Ws lifetime accompanied by maps, and he 
.. shown Why uncertainly’ remains, He sols out 
wiih rimilar clarity the ' debate qvpr The 
.eOrotieous orientation of no rtbBrit ain accord- 
fog wi Ptolemy, whjle hls knowledge of the 
period' Incidentally, pcrraits hlm to castigate 
, : /£• H < Hapgopd for , the mis Osc pf cartographic 

.■ .(IW9), in making hk ca^e.for tha existence of 
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to international standards - ISBD(CM) - and 
each map is clearly illustrated in black-and- 
white close to its description, which is a simple 
but effective way of cataloguing maps success- 
fully. 

Similarly, Eran Laor has compiled, in Maps 
of the Holy Land, a catalogue of his own col- 
lection, which he presented to the Jewish 
National and University Library. The cata- 
logue and its engaging introduction, recalling 
Laor's adventures as a map collector travelling 
across Europe from 1947 to about 1973, de- 
scribes both commonly found maps and some 
very unusual ones of Palestine. In particular 
those published in Hebrew from the 
nineteenth century onwards are unusual. Of 
special English interest is a unique four-sheet 
map of Canaan by John Speed, dedicated to 
William Cotton, Bishop of Exeter, in 1595. 
Maps of the Holy Land, like this one, enjoyed 
a popularity among English and Continental 
map buyers from the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards. 

The catalogue is well illustrated and has 
obvious appeal for map collectors. 


with large-scale mapping in the early Roman 
Empire at some length and goes on to chal- 
lenge the popular conception of the decline of 
cartography in the late Empire, before tackling 
the paradox of the absence of such knowledge 
in the Byzantine State. 

Relatively little work has been done on 
cartography in medieval Europe, but in turn- 
ing to the specialized study of medieval 
mappaemundi, the other editor, David Wood- 
ward, nevertheless has a considerable body of 
literature to review. The addition of much ori- 
ginal work results in one of the most significant 
contributions to the volume, in which the 
larger objectives of the history as a whole are 
put into practice in an exemplary manner. The 
mappaemundi are placed in their social and 
technological context, and in consequence re- 
quire to be reassessed. It seems, for example, 
that the spherical shape of the earth was 
appreciated earlier than is generally credited, 
or indeed would seem to be the case from an 
examination of the maps in isolation. 

In his outstanding study of portolan charts 
from the late thirteenth century to 1500, T*ony 
Campbell shows firm judgment on the contro- 
versial question of the date of their origins, 
reviews the manner of their construction and 
then presents extensive original findings on the 
dates and interrelationships between the 
charts, based on rigorous and extensive com- 
parison of their place-names. This third sec- 
tion; on Medieval Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean, concludes with an account of local and 
regional cartography by P. D. A. Harvey, in 
which the increase in the use of maps in the 
first half of the sixteenth century is very 
evident. 

A major feature of the volume is the three 
modes of access to bibliographical infonna- 
tion: through footnotes, chapter biblio- 
graphies and a forty-six-page bibliographical 
index, which ensures that it will remain a stan- 
dard work of reference for a long time. Black- 
and-white illustration is extensively and effec- 
tively deployed within the text, sometimes as 
relevant details and sometimes of maps in their 
entirety, many of them unfamiliar. The chap- 
ters on Babylonian maps and bn mappaemundi 
ore particularly informatively illustrated. Forty 
colour plates, however, are not integrated into 
ihe text, and in some instances they fail to 
resolve the dilemma of many books on early 
maps: the reproduction of large sheets in a 
small forniat necessitates reduction beyond 
legibility a)id hence provides only an outlihe 
impression of the original, which can be frus- 
trating for the reader. ; 

..Preliminary planning fpr The History of 
\ Cartography began in 1975, and the project has 
' * already outlived three of its editorial advisers* 
Vbliime One wte djie to go fopress in 1982, but 
. .the dejay is amply vindicated by the quality of 
J the end-prpdqqt. lt seepis almdst unreasonable 
: . t05uppose that i foe editorial burden required 
by a further five volume? of similar qualltycao 
V bq susl.a^d by apy two editors, .even when 
y tfityhaVc |he prawess.pf Prtifes?bre Harley ana 
Wopdward.*:, i ; " ’ *. O... •• '** '. 
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Z1BBYQNEAL 1 

Hu Language of Goldfish £ 

179pp. Gollancz. £7.95. < 

0575041366 

VIRGINIA HAMILTON i 

Hu Planet of Junior Brown i 

2l0pp % Gollancz. £7.95. 
tti?SMK &6 • 

Tk Planet of Junior Brown (1971) and The 
Lm&age of Goldfish (1980), both now avail- 
able in Britain for the first time, evince some 
typical concerns of American writers for chil- 
dren. These are inherently therapeutic works 
feigned to help children come to terms with 
the world, and to accommodate their own 
idiosyncracies and those of their peers. 

In 77te Language of Goldfish, Carrie, the 
thirteen-year-old daughter of a suburban Chl- 
rago doctor, cannot face puberty. She suffers a 
nervous breakdown and attempts suicide as a 
result of her fear of anything connected with 
sex. Slowly; through daily psychotherapy and 
her own paintings and drawings she is able to 
bee the inevitable loss of childhood innocence. 

In order to avoid stigmatizing unexpected be- 
baviour, Zibby Oneal sets out to redefine the 
borders of expected behaviour. What was 
roled extraordinary is subsumed under the 
ordinary | what was abnormal becomes a subset 
the normal. As a result common and undef- 
endable neuroses seem to be symptoms de- 
fenandlng psychiatric treatment. Carrie’s 
reasonable unease at having to buy a bra or go 
tothe school dance seems to lead directly to the. 
Fychiatrfst’s couch. At times the author's fic- 
tonal obsession with psychoanalysis suggests a 
: ^splracy of therapists, with the accompany- 
*^1 belief that therapy leads to a cure, that the 
7** process of self-revelation leads to an iden- 
Ufinble trauma, recognition of which causes all 
to dissolve. “I know why I got sick” > 
"fek lellsDr Rdss triumphantly. “This mom- 
78 during English class l suddenly understood 
•yfor iorne people growing up is especially 
Jjtk’VThisiis a faciie conclusion to an other- 
well-controlled book. 


boys an education and provides the emotional 
security that Junior, with his sick, unhappy 
mother, and Buddy, a sort of honest Artful 
Dodger who lives on the streets of New York 
and looks after young runaways, could not 
elsewhere find. 

After his mother discovers some of his paint- 
ings and after a confrontation with his equally 
talented and more disturbed piano teacher, 
Junior runs away from home and has a nervous 
breakdown. Virginia Hamilton, however, has 
no place for psychotherapists, presumably be- 
cause psychotherapists have no place foe poor- 
black schoolboys. Buddy argues the case with 
Mr Pool: ‘“They'll hit on how fat he is. Buddy 
cried, ‘they’ll say that’s it, we got to get him 
skinny. . . They’ll see how black he is . . .and 
they’ll say that’s the problem, we got to get to 
the white inside’.” The alternative is to take 


him into their own care, and Buddy does this, 
winching the obese Junior down into lus dere- 
lict basement world of lost boys, where he can 
be protected from hisown delusions and the out- 
side world. The cure is at hand. 

There is something much more reassuring in 
Hamilton's approach. Whereas Oneal’s mis- 
understood are sent to the psychiatrist, Hamil- 
ton’s are offered care and understanding. De- 
pendence on psychiatry is incidentally revealed 
as the symptom of an uncaring society. 
Buddy is the traditional story-book figure, who 
finds adventure and enemies in the world 
side. Carrie and Junior exemplify the new 
heroine and hero whose adventures are with- 
in. They embody the challenge for the 
modern fictional subjects: the enemy is them- 
selves. And as in traditional adventure fiction, 
the enemy is vanquished. 


Uncertain futures 


r M>’ 1| Thisiis a faciie conclusion to an other- 
* well-controlled book. 

^rrie’s cure comes partly from her sessions 
^Pr Ross but predominancy through her 
iwitig arid painting. Here too a common 
^ Children's books shows itself — dis- 
JWjMs k side-Cffect of extraordinary talept. 
is .hard on the disturbed yet un- 
The black Upper West Side New 
^ jetting ;o£ Virginia Hamilton’s ^ Planet of 
■^’Bro.ivri distinct from Orieal’s wealthy 
MMgO subrirbsi;: bpt the central character is 
*9^qxtterriely talented disturbed teenager, 
Junior, and Buddy, are Jw,o 
lapili ■^hq lperid tKeir' days In the Basement 
in tfiq cbmpany ofMr Pool , who is 
^^^ddUkriifor but who was formerly a 
lip^ri^d'kstronomer, Hegivestfio 
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ANNHALAM 
TheDaymaker 
173pp. Orchard. £7.50. 

1 852130199 
PAULA DANZIGER 
This Place Has No Atmosphere 
154pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 

0434 934 151 

Fantasy and science fiction are often twinned 
together as genres, but in fact they - are 
apart. Science fiction prepares us for the fu- 
ture Fantasy escapes from it. The world f 
Ann’ Halam’s The Daymaker may well be our 
own after the nuclear holocaust, but tf so ins 
far enough removed for us not to need to wor- 
ry The flavour is more medieval than 
Sc with village-based communities firmly tied 

totheseasonslnd .he harvest, Ml- 

raiding parties and rarely travelling. In this 
worldf of course, magic is a dominant force . 
We know where we are from the moment 
Uncle Lol turns an apple into a bird. Anything 

-*«s t -s 

des, r her f 

diswveT Ihe mysterious *' f, d 

symbol of .he 

Thfcfact mai 1 er r orce destroy the new, 

1 SmTma Jc. should h^^he tension of 


Zanne's journey. There are plenty of good 
ideas in The Daymaker but any tension be- 
comes lost in a maze of reference points: In- 
land, Outland, Fatland, Inceptore, Con- 
tinuers, Makers, Holders, the half moon and 
the twelfth night of Trime, etc. Names can 
have a distancing effect. Zanne of Garth and 
Dimen of Mosden, taught by Tecov Eltma. 
meet Sear of Clappers. It is very hard to care 
about people who sound like anagrams. And 
when all this is combined with a purposefully 
abstruse philosophy and a highly stylized way 
of writing (“If the Makers operate, Inland is 

not. Magic dissolves. . .") the result is unsatis- 
fying and confused. , , „ , _ 

We are on safer ground with Paula Dan- 
riger’s This Place Has No Atmosphere, the 
place in question being the world of our own 
future, ad 2057, where Aurora finds herself the 
unwilling companion of her parents, who are 
flying out to become pioneers on the moon. 
Her father is something big in dentistry, which 
might be problem enough, but Aurora’s real 
trouble is her own unyielding personality 
which has to be knocked into shape by her new 
experiences. This is achieved, not by encoun- 
ters with alien life-forms or other lunar perils, 
but by the mounting of a production of Our 
Town and the discovery of true love. 

Danger's huge popularity in Amenca de- 
pends less on the atmosphere of her books than 
on her unerring ability to home in on the teen- 
age mind. Written in tbc first person. Ihe book 
uses diary extracts, “fact sheets" arid hand- 
written letters to bring Aurora vividly to life 
and any serious considerations about the fu- 
ture have to take second place. In fact this 
future holds few surprises, with its moving 
sidewalks, weird fashions, holograms nod 
robot teachers. But it is enlivened by some 
well-targeted jokes, while the descriptions of 
life on the moon seem well-researched and 


certainly ring true 


D oug Anderson 

MARGARET M All Y 
Memory 

234pp. Deni. £7.95. 

046tKR»2697 


All the traditional ways in which n young man 
can authenticate himself have become suspect; 
killing a lion is a little loo much like a mugging, 
and dying for heroic abstractions is for the likes 
of Oliver North. And yel ill Margaret Mahy’s 
Memory, a troubled youth arrives, through an 
unexpected opportunity to care, at his soft and 
palpable human centre. t . 

There is a fight and an exhibition of machis- 
mo at the climax of the story, but these serve a 
purpose other than the usual one of proving 
power: the blows inflicted on Jonny Dart serve 
to jar his memory, after which there is a Hood- 
ing forth of vision, and a coming together of a 
fragmented self. The act of genuine heroism 
which causes the fight is relatively unimportant 
compared to the insights it brings. 

The New Zealand novelist and Carnegie 
Medal winner Margaret Mnhy docs not think 
this story too substantial for her tcenngc audi- 
ence. Never condescending to her reuders. she 
assumes that teenagers arc capable of being 
moved, and of responding to wit and poetry. 

When Jonny snys lo 11 young woman he wants 
to seduce, “You never know what that sort of 
thing will lead to" (meaning a kiss), she replies, 
coolly, “It doesn’t have to lend anywhere, it 
cafTbe the place you arrive at.” 

Jonny Dart, traumatized by the accidental 
death of his sister and the fear that he in some 
way caused it. thwarted by parents who make it 
dear that they think the wrong child died, 
dances his way through life surrounded by the 
nimbus of sound from his Walkman, which 
plays lyrics like, "Feet gone wandering. Head’s 
1 no guide, burn the world with the fire inside. 

. Jonny is a failed, tap dancer - not for lack of 
f talent but for lack of self-esteem. His father 
- having blacked his eye at the story’s outset, he 
i runs away from home and encounters Sophte, 

• an old woman with Alzheimer's disease who 
, doesn’t know who or where she is half the time, 
is in danger of burning her house down, and 
wears a tea-cosy she thinks is a hat. She fits- 
Jonny into the fragmented patterns of her 
memory, assumes he’s a long-lost cousin, and 
invites him in. Jonny, having nowhere else to 
d go, moves in with her. Thus begins a conver- 
*- gence of two injured memories: his blocked by 

I- grief and guilt, hers scattered by disease. t. 
i- Mahy, In her respect for young adults and 
d her belief that there is nothing they cannot 
in adapt to. pulls no punches: there are scenes of 
id Jonny waking up to find the old woman stand- 
a, ing filthy and naked over his bed. speaking to 
re him as if he were someone else. There are 
id descriptions of her house, infested by cals and 
ly smells and rotting food. Sophie is at the mercy 
ay of thugs, posing as landlords , who are systema- 

is lically robbing her. Jonny is given a dose of 
is- reality in images he has never before encoun- 
tered, and through these images he discovers 
in- the unexpected about himself*, that he is kind, 
he This realization is such a shock that he is 
*n galvanized by it. And his process of coming to 
he an understanding of the loneliness and bitter- .. 
ire ness of old age, his recovery of a potent self 
m below the slick masks he has fashioned to sur- 
icli vive, make this an original rites of passage 
eal story, in which tenderness, rather than the tra- 
lity diiional panoply of maleness, is the reward. 
iew Memoty also has a well-defined political 
un- context. It is full of allusions to issues in con- 
■|| s temporary New Zealand politics: Maori rights, 
j U r the socinl complexities of a racially mixed na- 
tion, the disintegration-of a traditional culture 
de- in the face of rampant commercialism (refer- 
han ences that non-New Zealanders ore unlikely to 
cn- understand are carefully footnoted). Above • 
00k nil. Mnhy raises the Idea that anger at injustice 
md- is n good thing, something to be nurtured and 

life focused. _ . , * 

1 fu- Mahy is a poet of sorts, but she is also, a 
this shrewd psychologist. She understands the 
ving creativity of memory, howil can shape traumas 
and into crippling myths over time, and how emo- 
ome tlonal extremes and shocks are sometimes rc- 
is of quired to waken one from them. Her message 
and is clear: the hurnari self one is born as is the 
right one. 
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Anthropology 

Rrmljr, tluRh Living Auric: iliinleiv uf llie <’;i n.nl i.in 
Nnnh 

Faber 234pp., ilha £4 V (paperback), ft HI IM'W «. 
9/H/H7. 

Parkin, David, and David Nyamwaja, editors 
I'rnmfiirin.iltunv of AfrkJn Marriage (Imcmnlion.il 
African Seminars) 

Manchester VP. JSOpp. U5. 0 7 PH/ 2325 4 22/I0/H7. 
Wirlukorlangu Artists Yucndunui Doors: Kuniwairi 
Atuiraliaii Institute of Aboriginal Studies. €iPO Ht»jr S3), 
Canberra. ACT 2401. (43pp., illui. Aui$22.V5 
fpaperbackl 085573 179 7. 7/87. 

Art 

Anton, F. Ancient Peruvian Tctiiks 

Thames anil Huilsim. flQpp; philet £24. 0 ftJQ 01402 7. 

200/87. 

Bernard, Bruce; introdurtloa by Peter l-evi'lhc Quern 
of Heaven: A selection of paintings of the Virgin Mary 
(rum the 12th to the lHtti centuries 
Macdonald Orbis 248pp.; pLltes. £ 10 . 0 JJft 13044 5. 
JJ/JWR7. 

Crewe, Sarah Stained CiIhsj in England IIUD-U-H) 
HUSO. Mpp . pfatet. W.tJ (paperback) ti 1/ 300013 4. 

37 Wj*7. 

Degu, Edgar; Richard Kendall, editor Degas by 
Himself: Drawings, prill h, paintings, writing* 

Mai ih'naU Orbis 32Syp , plater LW. d.rtft 140*2 5. 

Httrnirr, Peter j he New f-'ui niliirc: Trends nnJ 
tiailitimn 

Ihtunetaiut Hintnm Ntyp.. ilka. £2il O 300 23492 2 
WWS7. 

Mikhail, Anlksl, editor) Introduction and texts by 
Kkna l' heroes kb; iraiulattd by falherlne Cuokc 
Soviet Commercial Design of the Twenties 
fliiime* an.! Him lire I41pp . illus. (22 5M. 

£12 93 r i 5i#> .’.t.trM .V. Ih'.fST. 

Norman, Geraldine Hiedemteicr Painting 
Thames and Hudson. 192pp., Ulus £25. 0 300 23493 0. 

wmi. 


Ople, Robert The Ait uf the label: Designs of the 
times 

Sininn and Schuster. 144pp.. illui- ( 12.95. 0 471 45441 1, 
29/10)117. 

Searle, Konnld Ah Yes, I Remember ll Well...: Paris 
1%I-1V75 

Michael Joseph. 7Jpp., iartvvns. £7.5/5- I 05145 153 b. 
2G/1Q/87. 

Spender, Humphrey "Lensman”: Photographs 1932-52 
Chatt, strut Windiu. 125pp., ilka. £12.95 i paperback}. 

0 701/ 3275 7. 1 9/ 1 if 87. 

Thomson, Belinda Gatigin (World nf Art scries) 
Thames and Hutlstin. 216pp., illui. £4.95 ( paperback ). 

0 500 202206. 19/10/87. 

Bibliography 

The “Missing" Term Catalogue: A facsimile of the 
term catalogue for Michaelmas term 1695 with a list of 
identified hocks 

Oxford RtMUigraphical Society, Bodleian I.ibnry. Oxford 
Occasional Publication, 20. 20pp. 17.5 0 (paperback). 

0 901420 44 1. 

Biography, letters and diaries 

Arkrrley, J. R. My Dog Tulip ( 1st pub 1965) 

Hadley Head. 153pp. £10.95. 0 370 31147 7. 12/11/87. 

All, Tarfq Street Fighting Ycuis: An aulnblogrnphy of 
the Sixties 

Collins. 230pp. £12.95. 0 00217779 X 2/11/87. 

Blue, Frederick J. Sulmnn P. Chase: A life in politics 
Ohin. Kent Slate VP. dttlr hv t umspan 420pp.. ilha. 
£22.50 U 87333 340 tk 

Bose, MlhJr ’Hie I ml Here: A bingniphy nf Sulihas 
lime (1st pub l 1 )#?) 

(luarrn 318pp. (6.95 (paperback) 0 7043 2101 X. 

5/11/87. 

Coleman, Terry; Introduction by Alistair Codec 
Movers and Shakers: Con vcrsnl ions with uncoinmnn 

men 

Lteuisch. 212pp. £12. 0 233 98166 7. 12/11/87. 

DakhfJ, David Two Worlds: An Edinburgh Jewish 
childhood (Canon gate Classics, 7; 1st pub 1956) 
Edinburgh: Cannngate. 152pp. £2.9 J (paperback}. 

086241 1483. 22/10/97. 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Turn Ailken'sn iivcl for yn ting ]>c( i jilc. Il’iiriv J.ijw, appeared Iasi year. 

Step lien K. Ambrose is Aluinui Distinguished I’rufcwr of f lismry at the University of New Orleans. He is the 
milnnrol a (wo-vnliinic biography uf Eisenhower, IMH4, .imluf iVithii: TheCiimattun of a politic inn. 

1 91 3-1 962. pul dished earlier this year. 

Harold Beaver is Professor «r American Literature at the University uf Amsterdam. His collection of essays 
The (irfut American MasqueniJevaxs published in 19H5. and his study of Huckleberry Finn earlier this year, 

Bruce Boucher is. i lecturer in the llisti’ryiif Art :ii L'nivor-iity College I nmfon. 

Graham Bradshaw is ,i lecturer in English at the University uf St Andrews. His hunk Muiki'speare's.htrplicam 
isfcviewedonpage 1198. 

Joseph Brodsky has just been awarded the Nnbel Prize for L item lure. 

Johi^Clute's novel. The Hiilulteriibifi Tarty, was published in 1977 . 

EJnda Colley is an A vwuaic Proles so r of Hlstury ul Y ule University. Her In Defiance of Oligarchy: The Tory 
pjrtv l?t4-60 appeared in 1982. 

W.R.Cuonor is Prokssor of C'lassKs and Chairman nr the Council of the Humanities al Princeton University. 

I li shook Thuiydidet. 19B4, has just been reissued in paperback. 

John Coulngham is a member of the Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences ut the Univcrsilyof Reading. His 
Nn'ks in cl uae Descants. l*Wf». and The Rationalists . which * ill be published next year. 

Pair kla Craig's biography of Elizabeth Bowen in the Penguin Lives of Mode i n Women scries w as publ ished 
lactycar. ' 

J. Mordiiml Crook tv Professor nf Architectural History al the University of London. His The Dilemma of 
Style: An hUnttirjl ideas from ihe Picturesque to the Post-moderh will he publ ished shortly. 

Win tea Dean is the author of The Sew Grove Handel, 1982 . His most recent publication (with John Merrill 
KriappI^//<»ufer5UfKn». /7Wr/ 726. tobe review edinaforthcomingiuue of the TLS. . ■’ 

' John Derr? Is Reader in Modern History ai the University of Newcastle -upon-Tyne. His books include . 

English PoUii&and the American Reunuiittn* 1976. 

RosCBiary Dl image's A rwieBesant appeared tut year. 

Sean French lj Deputy Editor Of YeivYocTeiv. 

D. P. Henry s books include Medieval Logkmd Metaphysics : A modem Introduction 1 1972. 

AaneUiRoiHiet ii a fonner^/evrAriir gw of the teoIeNormakSupCrfeuie, and now teaches at Wellesley . 
College, Massachusetts. 

Patrtce Higomwl h Professor of HUtury at Harvard Univeihiiy. He was this year Uirecteurd etude auuckat 
'■ ihe£ci>k Pratique des If autev Etudes.. 

7 ‘ ChrWopberUltchefltislhe Washington columnist of the Satlnn. Htsbtwk The Elgin Murbles: Should they be 
• rrmmc.'fM<f«ftv?wavpviliUvhcdeailjcr thtsjear. • ? ■ 

Mick Ipduh'v pamphlet bf ptie mv The /.tmlogiiTs Hath and Other Ad\ etmtrcs was published in 1982. > ■ 

l» ibrki Jocipavlcl’v collect ion ul stone » /ri the Fertile l.ond will be pit Wished next month. His most recent ' 
novel. Oihtr*‘/i>ub, (98ft. was vhoillisfeii For the Whitbreud Prize. . • 

"'J, if; C. Leach is u Fellow uf Peinbiokc.Coih'ge. Oxford . 1 fe was t-di tuz of the hi vestment Analyst from 1974 tu 

; •; W; ; 

JaneLcwhlvakiturcrinSrual Admlmviratton til the LundutiKcluml of Ecurhinilcs. Her btKsks include 

: VVftfaJnMaxvrtflw.ivtinih^Stidf of the Ne»r VuriUr from 19' Vito 1*176. 
JagKiMrAlttRMte^hoarthcOrkntalfnoiiuieiriOvftird: , : .. 

j’ r Jaf PurfeWnovel/Ae T*tch Rfnyuppcarcd bsiycar. . : j ' 

i Simon pKppfii i*a ktfurcr in A rslil lecture at the Uiiivetviiy of LiSerpntd He h. co-iuiiNw fwiih NUM«< 

Ad.inivl of fe*c4*mt and hortifn 'atrcmt/Mtlimy aethitttiurrandMetf warfare in surer hrh-iriitury Siena, 19W», 

, ' RnbrtPIn)wivPiofcvi*irof .SwialSdeiHoaiihcl ‘irithinSchffld vf Evi>«nmwi» I Ti; is the authurnfAi Kiaf- 

. /Ar«Vfv uw</.Vi«MlFi'/t»y, I??L. . j. 

. SlmonR4e'v|»»veiijvnppc.ifv*dmFul‘erN/ , «zefry/ittff'f/weii/|M5. l‘W2. .• ' 

Ftrwlffk fUphael'v r6»»tkr»//»i.</a'i./w un puhhvlwd last year. .' 

'Peter RendlngS Fiiefirwi/friM/t'iyand FiW tie w culkctU’nuJ^vnw.'.Srri.wcu'pril^ivhcrtliiviycut. * ' 

Ji(iK*1 f .IUe«fHpodcVMif of Russian iiithvL'ritvvrvky of ftiv'goinaiHUheuMihitrtdfJniioMiA.rmtrfilllf . 

, . ' J/oriiwjif.-Dz. I9 h5 • .... - ’ ! • .. : - 1 , , 

J^WjktmstlllKlheaiitfivwof The Opens Indmny »»i i tot* from Ohti/n/xor-t The robot jheimflrthrtfK ; 

T. A. Shippers mini recent publkariryh « T>c» faxsd i,i Middlc-tarih, 1*81? • 7 ’ • ” 

JeflkeyC Stork i» Senior Lecturer In fjei'grapby at the UnlverxityW Aberdeen. r 

'■ ■ ' : , • ! 7 

f • E.S, rufuer'vb(H'kviiHfudi:.4'»A27(.'o/,Yrt»ra^ rf ' jy? ^- andDrae (ltd Bligftn . |980. .. 

Sarah Tyack*K Diieiiorof Sineii.il CotkClkirpid ilkJ lltiiishLibrar) $fte die tiditof •> f ; :j 7:7; 

,:^tnpsminxi3m wo. i wi. ; 7"- =' •. .. I--.' 7 • ■ 7' ; :y, 

T^JrifinlVikknis Hie John Htirniilon Fulton Pnirc^rol the. I lununilic* rt Mivldtornty *hd : 
afcLlMCnwiiU&uf JViir*Msler tolk*wi-CiUtJUtH^ tywJ'ttfvffifit faUhnnedre udUWouhMcAbbial^ : 


Kl| m arm, Richard Ycuis: The man and the musks { 1st 

JV/igLi. 334pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14 058034 4. 

29/10/87. 

Grade, Lew Still Dancing: My story 
Collin i. 314pp.. Ulus. £12.9 J. 0 00 217780 3. 2/11/87. 
Grademritz, Peter Leonard Bernstein: The infinite 
variety of a musician , . 

Leamington Spa: Berg. 310pp., Ilha. £15. 0 85496 510 6. 

22/10/87. 

Gunn. Nell M.| edited by J. B. Pick Selected Letters 
Edinburgh: Polygon. 264pp. £12.95. 0 948 27544 8. 10/87. 
Hamilton, Nigel Monty: The man behind the legend 
Wheathampsitad: Lennard. 1 40pp., ilha. £14.95. 

/ 85291 006 2. 29/10/87. 

Hanley, Gerald Warriors and Strangers (1st pub 1971) 
tlamish Hamilton. 320pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

0241 12357 7.5/11/87. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel; edited by Thomas Woodson et 
al Centenary Edition of the Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, vol 18: The Letters, 1857-1864 
Columbia: Ohio Stole UP. 732pp. $45. 0 8142 0363 9, , 

1/9/87. 

Haym, Thomas; edited by A. B. Feuer Bilibid Diary: 
The secret notebooks of Commander Thomas Hayes, 
POW, the Philippines. 1942-45 (Archon Books) 

New York: Shoe Siring, dlstr by Oxford: Clio. 248pp . , 

illui. $27.50. 0 208 02169 8. 9/87. 

llowarth, Patrick George VI 

Century Hutchinson. 292pp.. Ulus. £12.95. 0 09 171000 6, 

22/10/87. 

Marcus, Harold G, Haile Scllussk 1: The formative 
years. 1892-1936 

(iulldfvrJ: California UP. 242pp., Ilha. $27.50. 

0520 05601 9. 6/87. 

Miller, Arthur Tinicbcnds: A Life 
Methuen. 614pp.. ilha. £17.95. 0 413 41480 9. 5/11/87. 
Osborne, Dorothy Letters to Sir William Temple 
(Penguin Classics; 1st pub 1888) 

Penguin. 398pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14 043265 5. 
29/10/87. 

Pasternak, (.canid; translated by Jennifer Bradshaw; 
introduction by Josephine Pasternak The Memoirs of 
Leonid Pasternak (1st pub in UK 1982) 

(tuanet. 190pp., Ulus. £6.95 (paperback). 0 7043 2343 5. 
9/11/87. 

Racper, William George MacDonald 
Tring: Lion. 432pp. £14.95. 086760 871 4. 25/9/87. 

Ridley, Jasper Elizabeth 1 

Constable. 391pp., Uhu. £15. 0 09 466370 X. 26/10/87. 

Rush, Ltn Captain of the Queen’s Flight 

Bloomsbury. 201pp., Ulus. £9.95. 0 7475 0013 4. 26/10/87. 

Sheeby, GaQ Spirit of SurviVgt 

B, iiiimii. 303pp. £12.95. 0 593 01276 J. r/U/87. 

West, Rebecca) edited by Faith Evans Family 
Memories 

Virago. 255pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 86068 741 4. 9/11/87. 
Woods, Donald Asking for Trouble: Autobiography or 
a banned journalist (1st pub 1980) 

Penguin. 373pp., Ulus. £4.95 (paperback). 0 14 009319 2. 
15/10/87. 

Business 

Frantz, Douglas Mr Diamond: The story of Dennis 

Levine, Wall Street’s most infamous Insider trader 

Bloomsbury. 370pp. £13.95. 0 7475 0054 1. 29/10/87. 

Roberts, Rkhafd, and Luke Johnson How to Get a 

Highly Paid Job in the City 

Kagan Page. 127pp. £4.95 ( paperback ). 1 85091 474 5. 

29/10/87. 

Classics 

Porter, David B. Horace’s Poetic Journey: A reading 
of Odes 1-3 

Guildford ': Princeton UP. 281pp. 02. 0 691 06702 3. 
12/10/87. 
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Economics 

Gomel, Leonard Foreign Trade and the National 
Economy: Mercantilist and classical perspectives 
MaortUltut. 323pp. £33. 0333 42488 3. 5/11/87. 

Hkk|, John Capital and lime; a neo-Austrian theory 
(1st pub 1973) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 213pp. £7.95 (paperback). 

0 19 8772806. 15/10/87. 

Skeahn, John Patterns of Development In t-atln 
America; Poverty, repression and economic strategy 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 399pp: £29.70 (hardcover). 

£8.70 (paperback). 0 ffil 07735 5 (he), 0 691 02264 X 
(pty 4/12/87. 

Sknily, M|cha<J T. Financial Instltullons and Markets 

tn the South Paeillc; A study or New Caledonia, i 
Sutynoo Islands, Tongti Vanuatu and Western ’ 

•Stupa* ■ • 

M'^mUUn 379pp. £40. 0 333 444418 5HH87. 

TopBt, Siena The Pottt«*l Ewottpg of the Dnzilian 
■ State 11W9-193D (Latin American Monographs) 71) 
Aatlut: Texas UP. 241 fa JjJ.O 29276500 2. 30/9/87. 

Fiction 

AnffaMw, Stiraya Where the lion Qonsou 
tiamuh HamUttrn. 283pp. £10 95. 0 241 12367 4. 5/11/87. 
Balky, Pant At th* Jerusalem On oub 1967) 

i92 *f U-Mlpdptirfatk) .QI4005796X. 
29ft1fKr. *■*;■■. •: . ' ' i i '' r ■ 

,P»rtOMSoMk»(l*l>* 1980) ", 

UOfa. a.9SlJ*tperb«Jc). Q J^OJJ7W J. 4 . 




CoUenette, Eric J. The Monday Mutiny (A M Ben 
Grant” story) 

Klmber. 190pp. £9.50. 0 7183 0665 1. 26/10/87. 

Crispin, Edmund The Glimpses of the Moon (Classic 
Crime; 1st pub 1977) 

Penguin. 302pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 010074 1. 

29/10/87. 

DeSalvo, Louisa Casting Off 

Brighton: Harvester. 235pp. £10. 95. 0 7108 11683. 

12/11/87. 

Fallowell, Duncan The Underbelly: A London 
romance 

MaanUlan. 260pp. £10.95, 0 333 45405 7. 22/10/87. 

Friel, George; introduction by Douglas Gifford Mr 
Alfred M.A. (Canongate Classics, 8; 1st pub 1972) 
Edinburgh: Canongate. 179pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

0 86241 163 7.22/10/87. 

Goldman, Laurel The Part of Fortune 
Faber. 249pp. £10.95. 0 57 1 14921 9. 9/11/87. 

Hastings, Miriam The Minotaur Hunt 
Brighton: Harvester. 216pp. £10.95. 0 7108 1200 0. 

19/11/87. 

Hlghsmllh, Patricia Tales of Natural and Unnatural 
Catastrophes 

Bloomsbury. 189pp. £11.95. 0 7475 0097 5. 29/10/87. 
Hoffman, Alice Illumination Night 
MaanUlan. 224pp. £9.95. 0333 455878. 22/10/87. 

Hood, Evelyn Fortune’s Way 

Klmber 189pp. £9.50. 0 7 183 0669 4. 26/10/87. 

Howatch, Susan Glittering Images 
ColllHS. 5 04pp. £10.95. 0 00 223264 2. 2/11/87. 

Kennedy, Leigh Saint Hiroshima 
Bloomsbury. 182pp. £11.95. 0 7475 0061 4. 29/10/87. 

Lahr, John The Autograph Hound (1st pub 1972) 
Methuen. 239pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 413 167100. 

12/1 1/87. 

Lambert, Derek Triad 

Hamlsh HamUton. 207pp. £10.95. 0 241 12154 X. 5/1 1/87. 
Lindsay, David; Introduction by John Pick The 
Haunted Woman (Canongate Classics, 9; 1st pub 
1922) 

Edinburgh: Canongate. 193pp. £3.95 (paperback). 

0 86241 162 9. 22/10/87. 

Mis try, Ro Union Tales from Firozsha Baag 
Penguin. 250pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 0097773, 

29/10/87. 

Myera, Amy The Third Book of After Midnight 
Stories (Kimber Ghost Books) 

Klmber. 208pp. £9.50. 0 7183 06678. 26/10/87. 

Ouspensky, P. D. Strange Ufc of Ivan Osokin (1st pt* 
1947) 

Arkana. 162pp. £3.95 (paperback). 1 85063 083 6. 

15/10/87. ■ 

Ozlck, Cynthia The Messiah of Stockholm 
Deutsch. 144pp. £9.95. 0 233 98142 X. 12/11/87. 

Pargeter, Edith [EUls Peters] The Dragon at Noonday 
(1st pub 1975) 

Headline. 342pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 7472 3017 X. 
15/10/87. 

Parrish, Frank Caught In the Birdlime (Constable 
Crime) 

Constable. 173pp. 19. 95. 0 09 468130 9. 19/10/87. ' 

Pratchett, Terry Mori (Gollancz SF) 

Gotland. 221pp. £10.95. 0 575 04171 4. 5/11/87. 

Pyro, Barbara Civil to Strangers and other writings 
Macmillan. 388pp. £11.95. 0 333 39128 4. 22/10/87. 

Shlee, Ann Laing 

Macmillan. 302pp. £10.95. 0 333 45633 5. 2/11/81. 

Stern, Richard Golk (Phoenix Fiction; 1st pub i960) 
Chicago UP. 207pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 226 77319 /. 
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